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THE DEDICATION. 


wiſh to contribute whatever may be in my power, 
towards your improvement : in every thing that is uſe- 


ful or- ornamental, and thereby to the diſtinguiſhed 


| figure that, I flatter _ your: Lordſhip will one 


* make 3 in this 1 
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"Tu at an n uke a honourable part in . com- 


munity to which we belong, is an object of laudable 


ambition to every man, in proportion to the rank 
which he holds in it; and your Lordfhip cannot. but 


be fully apprized, that the only foundations for a re- 


4; bee, joined to a ee underandin, g. 


Eminence in theſe reſpects i is what, in ſtricteſt right, 


may be expected of thoſe whom their fellow citizen, 


naturally their equals, are, by the conſtitution of 
their country, made to look'up to, as' their ſu periors. 
It is a debt due. for that distinction. For it 1 unive — 
ay true, that the obligation. to do good, is of the 


extent with the T and opportunity « of ; 
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thing begins to * eſtimated by its real uſe and value. 


The 


mere eee will i hs to have eſtabliſhed, and 
to which public utility does not give its fanction, will 
gradually fink into public: ds 5 Heem : and this, _ 
continued, will make yoo: of that ſpirit of men, of 
finally bear Paik 
every thing that oppoſes N. Conſequently the 
only method of Per petuating any order of men what- 
ever, is to make it truly reſpeFable and wſeful : This 
was the ori iginal foundation of honour, and it cannot 
finally Rand mo 7 other. . 


nations, and of times, which muſt 


1 muſt add; that the world will expect the more 
from your Lordſhip, on account of your relation to 


a nobleman who is eminently diſtinguiſhed for his 
en as mw__ as his public virtues, and for nothing 
more than h attention to the education of his 4 
and his liberalit of ſentime at in the conduct of it. 
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are the ſame. We ſhall, however, find it moſt convenient, 
in the buſineſs of popular oratory, to quit this general idea, and 
conſider all propoſitions, or ſubjects of diſcourſe, as ſubdivided 
into two kinds, viz. univerſal, and particular propoſitions, 

' Univerſal propoſitions are thoſe which have no relation to par- 
ticular perſons, times, or places, but are at all times, in all pla- | 
ces, and with regard to all perſons, true or falſe; as theſe, man 
is mortal; virtue makes the happineſs of man ; the three angles of 
every right-lined triangle are equal to two rectangles. This head 
includes all metaphyſical and mathematical ſubjects. 

Particular propoſitions are thoſe which have relation to, and are 
limited by, particular perſons, times, or places; as Alexander 
conquered Darius; France is larger than England; Carthage was 
founded before Rome, &c. This head comprehends all hiſtorical 
debates, geographical, and chronological knowledge, conſulta- 
tions about the intereſt of particular ſtates at particular times, 
judicial inquiries into the actions of particular perſons, and all 
perſonal panegyric, or invective. 

I divide all ſubjects of diſcourſe into theſe two. Kinds, becauſe 
the topics of argument ſuited to each are very conſiderably di- 
Nina; though things which relate to particular perſons, times, 

r or places „may often, with propriety, be introduced into a diſcourſe 
upon a propoſition that 1 is univerſally true, or univerſally falſe, 
.C — without 
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without reſpe@t to any panticular- ani time, or place; and, | 
ſince every thing that is particular is comprehended in that 
which is - univer/al,, arguments relating to particular perſons, 
places, and times, may be fetched from thoſe topics, which are 
Wa adapted to univerſal propoſitions.  _ . 

Convenient topics for univerſal propoſitions are the following > >. 

Definition, Adiuncts, Antecedents, nee ns, . 5 
Contrariety, Example and Authority. 

Before I explain theſe topics, I would 3 chat it is not 
very material, with reſpect to the real uſe of them, whether 
the diſtribution be metaphyſically exact; particularly, whe- 
ther ſome of them, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be not ſuperfluous, as 
being compriſed under others; as, for example, whether it might 
not have been. ſufficient to have compriſed. example under the 
head of conſequents. | It is ſufficient if, by attending to them, 
the mind be led to proper arguments. The table may be too 
ſcanty, but can hardly be too full. Notwithſtanding this, a great 
deal of the nder of other tables is retrenched in this. 
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. Of UNIVEISAL Torres. 


I. Of DEFINITION. 


\EFINITION ſuggeſts arguments in all caſes in which a 
Y controverſy reſts upon aſcertaining the preciſe meaning of 
cvords, Thus in order to prove a perſon, whoſe hots are well 
known, to be guilty of any particular crime; as lege, bur- 
glary, &c. we merely define what thoſe particular crimes are. If 
the definition be allowed, the proof is complete; as it ſhews that 
the action in queſtion and the crime are the ſane. | 
In a great number of metaphyſical, moral, : religious ©: con- 
troverſies, the diſputants appeal to the definition of terms; and 
could theſe be agreed upon, the controverſies would be at an 
end. The unhappineſs is, that, in things of an abſtruſe nature, 
few perſons affix preciſely the ſame ideas to the ſame term: 
from whence it often happens that they fancy they differ, when, 
in reality, they are agreed, and all the diſpute. is, at the wn. 
about words, and not things. | 
The greateſt attention is neceſſary to be paid to this topic by 
thoſe who write treatiſes upon any intire art or ſcience; as 
Grammar, Logic, Oratory, &c. ſince definition comprehends the 
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diftribution of things into their parts, which muſt be diſcuſſed in 
their order. Thus a perſon who writes a grammar muſt conſider 


that grammar conſiſts of Ortbegraphy, Etymology, Syntax, and 


_ 5 9970 * what bade to each of them in their wal. 


a * 


II. * ApJUncTs, or the properties f either * the terms of F 
gn. | | 


Divines and moraliſts argue from this topic when, demonſtra- 


ting that man ought to obey Gon, they urge that man is an intel- 


Agent, dependent, and obliged creature; that Gop is his maker, 
governor, and judge; and that his l. are regſonable, fou nded 
on wiſdom and goodneſs : becauſe each of theſe adjuncts, or 


properties of the terms of che xt e fuggeſts a an wh! nn 


for the truth of it. 

| Moralifts fikewiſe argue from this fame topic, that the 6h 
ought #9 relieve the Poor ; becauſe they are both fellow-creatures, 
Hable to a reverſe of fortune, and that the one hath to ſpare 
what the other is in want of, 

In a very ſtrict ſenſe, every argument might be tes to the 
topic of Achuntis; becauſe every argument we can uſe muſt be 
ſuggeſted by ſome property, or adjunct, of one or other of the 
terms of the propoſition. But the examples above given ſhow 


that the term need not be taken in fo ſtrict a fenſe, and that an 


attention to this topic in a looſer ſenſe, may afford a diſtin and 
uſeful head of arguments; eſpecially to divines and moraliſts. 
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ſuch as made a revelation highly expedient and deſirable: 
prior to che times of Cyrus the Great, is not much to be depended 
upon, becauſe writing and records nee not common 
in Greece before that time. 
In political and civil affairs, 2 . are more cafily fangs 
to commit an important truſt to a perſon, when, his advocate can 
ſhow that, in former ſituations, he behaved with ability and in- 
tegrity. And political writers argue againſt any ſcheme by ſhow- 
ing that it was is Engage in from bad principles, that the . 
for it had been bribed, and that their particular 
nexions and 9 obliged them to enter into it: as it is a 
great argument in favour of any ſcheme, that the views with 
which it was undertaken were upright. and honourable. | 
I 0ù this topic is alſo to be referred whatever i is ſaid in x praiſe of 
| a perſon, on the ſubject of his birth, family, &c 5 
This topic alſo includes all corollaries or inferences from truths 
before demonſtrated: for a propoſition muſt be admitted as true, 
if it can be ſhown to be a. neceſſary onſequence of anot 
a truth. VEST)... 2 


— —— that city is tek, becanle the 
ane dee of mankind previous to the publication of it, were 


n this principle Hiſtorians argue that the hiſtory of Greere, 
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-Moralifts argue Ram 2his . when, r the ex- 
cellence virtue, they diſplay the many happy conſequences of - 
it on a man's frame, connections and expectations; or when, aflert= - 
ing the evil of vice and wickedneſs, they paint the Frightful con- 
ſequences of it, both in this, and a future world, © 
Divines make uſe, of this topic when they prove the being and 
perfedtions of God from the frame of nature, and the admirable 
proportion and uſes of its ſeveral parts ; when they prove that 
chriſtianity is true, from the miracles that were wrought to prove 
it, and from the numbers that were actually thereby converted to 
the faith of Chriſt; and who e to it under an confidera- 
or temporal diſadvantages. [609.8 

In like manner, mathematicians refute a « proton by: mon- 

| Jag! that the conſequences of it are abſurd. | 
{- On this topic, likewiſe, we declaim againſt. a "le? or dine 
5 ü 4 policy, by ſhowing the conſequences of it to be prejudicial to 
5 | the ate; or plead for it, if the conſequences of it be beneficial, | 
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Þ it is poſſible that the topic of the means whereby cauſes pfo- 
duce their effects, may be of ſome uſe to the ſame purpoſe. 
Thus a divine, demonſtrating the regard that the Supreme 

Being hath for virtue, might expatiate upon the means he hath 

21 uſed 
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uſed to bring men beck to the pradties of it after they hac 
apoſtatiſed from it, in his various interpoſitions in the ſtate of the 
world in favour of virtue and religions, in his commiſſion to the 

df righteouſneſs, and in ſending Chriſt 
to redeem mankind auen his r precepts een 3 obedience 
unto death. | 


In ehe the nature _— ufefalnefs &f any e o po- 


dF 


licy, it is of uſe to examine the means that muſt be uſed to bring . 
it about; and from the nature of the means, en ts oy be | : 
fetched for or againſt the ſcheme propoſed, - 11 ] 


It is an argument againſt popery, that! it is obliged- to kiwi 


courſe to perſecution, and the horrid inquiſition, as the means of 


bringing wen back tothe profeſſion of that fig, and of be- 
n | en en e 
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This head camp every thing that 3 is eue to what i 18 ad 
vanced i in a propoſition. 

Writers in defence of chriſtianity make excellent uſe of this 
topic when, anſwering objections againſt any thing that appears: 
difficult or myſterious in revealed religion, they ſhow that the "00. 
ſame difficulty occurs on the ſubject of natural religion. For ex- ; TL 
ample, when it is odjected that, in the ſcriptures, we meet with. 3 

frequent inſtances of innocent perſons ſuffering with the guilty,, Avro. 
and ſometimes on the account of the guilty, they reply, that the 
| like frequently happens in the courſe of common providence ; a8 
when children ſuffer through the extravagance of their parents, 
who, by more economy, might have made a better proviſion for 


them; , and when m_— and earthquakes on erwh 1 2 A 
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Te is a great been of our belief of even univerſal pro- 
poſitions, which have no connexion with particular rden pla- 
ces, or times, to have a in favour. of them from perſons 
whoſe opinions are generally allowe KEE 

A conſiderable part of that f ſtrong aſſent which we 


truths of an abſtract nature, as to mathematical theorems, 


and philoſophical diſcoveries, which may be even our own in- 
veſtigating, and much. more if they be not, is derived from 
the authority of others, who concur with us in profeſſing an 
aſſent to them; 3 which my help us to for a ſeeming pa- 
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* fact or "IP is SOPs: 25 as, whether a fact be proved, 
oved; whether a perſon. be accuſed, or defended; whether: 
a writer make a panegyric, or. an. inveclive; or ſimply compoſe 
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T0 give an idea of the uſe of a : few of theſe topics; it may be 
obſerved, with regard to ſox, that a woman is not ſo-likely to be 
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guilty of hep 4 more likely. to be con- 


eerned in por it "With e . that an old nan would moſt f 


naturally have recourſe to Jraud, a- young man to violence: with 
trunkenneſs would not ſo eaſily be believed 
of a Spaniard, as of a German; and that an Jralian would more 
eaſily be actuated by outrageous jealouſy than a. Frenchman. 
With reſpect to fortune or condition in life, chat it is natural to 
believe that a rich man is the moſt likely to be the aggreſſor in a 
quarrel with a poor man; and laſtly, with reſpect to education, 
that a perſon educated at St. Omer's would be much more Juſtly 
ſuſpected of being diſaffect e . N gov 
FR educated at Oxford or 
But I would refer the perſc e- 
eimen of the moſt excellent declamation- upon. a great variety * 


theſe topics, to Ciceros accuſation of Harrat, and defentt of Milo; 
alſo to his invectives againſt Cataline and 1 2 and to Pliny's- 
fm. upon ibo emperor Trajan . 

As materials for diſcourſe may occur to us Gow confiaring 
the general heads to which they may be referred, ſo it ĩs poſſi 
dle, likewiſe, that we may take hints of arguments from the 


manner in which they are generally introduced, or the farm 2 2 


Which they are thrown. One form of argument, for inſtance, is 


from greater to leſs, or from leſs to greater. Thus a perſon will is 
more eaſily believed to have committed a 4% infamous action, 


who is known to have committed a: more infamous one; as, on 
the other hand, if a perſon; have never been known to be guilty 
of a ſmall tranſgreſſion, it will not eaſily be believed that he hath, 
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ated ? Are. not ideas aſſociated y means of 
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. and relation to one another? 


ed. A perſon may not have recourſe to 
particular ia, or enumeration, of topics ;* or he thay never 
ion of them by rhetoricians; | 
bi if he FRA at all, though he may be ignorant of the name, 
ke muſt be poſſeſſed of the thing, And if a perſon have any 
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regular method in his compoſitions, he muſt, moreover, have ar- 
ranged 
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| © 5 det x "i the whole put becher 11 4 moſt 
ec order; Which exhibits the appearance rather of ra- 
igeſtet 1 than « of a a compoſt tion which was the re- 
, and an acquaintance with 
; 8 ole extent off 8 Aud this previous acquaintance with the 
e ent of a Fubject* can be acquired no other 3 we calily 
the peruſal of a judicious ſet of rhetorical topics. 1 
If we pay any regard to che practice of the famous otators'of | 
antiquity, -we cannot but be diſpoſed to think 'favourably of 


te 


topics; ; for it is certain that they made great uſe of topics, as 


the writings of Cicero and Quimtitian, * Too much 
may de 1 | froth” any W and an er uſe n f f. be 
r ue N. I i 
n were abſurd for any WY / to ge . himſelf to 
orrow ſomething from every topic of diſcourſe ; much more to 
bet it down in the order in which they may happen to be enume- 
rated 3 but, having glanced the whole, let him take what i is moſt 
poſe, and omit every thing that would appear far- 
| Fached, ot to be introduced for the fake of fen the e bulk of | 
1 am very > ray, however, to acknowledge, that rhetvelial 
ples are more uſeful in the compoſitipn of ſet declamations on 
rrite fubjetts, and to Joung enen, than in the communication 


of original matter, and to perſons much uſed to compoſition. 
Original thoughts cannot but ſuggeſt themſelves, fo that all the 
aſſiſtance any perſon can want in this caſe, is a proper manner 


"arranging them. And a perſon much uſed to compoſition 
will have acquired a habit of recollection, without any expreſs 


2 attention to Jokes 8 as. a perſon uſed to the harpfichord, "or 
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AVING e conſidered xd the proper Fopics of argument for the- 
& 4 proof of any p opoſition, it remains chat I conſider what 
makes the bulk of a diſcourſe, under the head: of Amplification, 
zeral, whatever may with. propriety be ſaid: upon any 
topic, ſhould tend to confirm, or illuſtrate that topic; and be: 
longer or ſhorter as the caſe requires: and, ſince any particular 
argument may require roof” ot copfymarion,. it. mult be conſi< 
dered in every reſpect as the original: propofition itſelf, and be 
fetched from the topics which are proper 
ſe, the amplification, or enlargement, 
hing more than. a collection of ſuch arguments and obſer- 
or illuſtrate the ſubject of it; and 
rd, ſhould be inſerted that doth: 
not improve the ſenſe, and tend to make the apprehenſion of the. 
or either more juſt, or more firong-and'lively;. 
More particularly, the preciſe nature of amplification, with re- 
pee to argumentative diſcourſes, conſiſts either in ſupplying 
intermediate arguments as might have been luppreſſed, or in 
a more copious induction of particulars. 
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minds. But if this diſcourſe be made intelligible to the dul 
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5 WW hich has no relation to it, not tending either tö confirm | 
Eo - mactrate it. It is, likewiſe, a fault to attempt to illuſtrate what 46 | 
SIE cd. plain to need any illuſtration. In n mut be had 
. to'the hearers or readers: for, to a mixed m itude 
| eient to puts « or  Uluſtrate 45. 4 ithout ahve pets 
| | „ the end of the eee. which was conviction or, perſuaſi 
1 5 . Other: « faults. in \ the hody of a diſcourſe: belong to 
rk 111 is of ſome ; importance- to obſerve, on a the ſubject of i | 
5 1 udgment are generally the 
| e with peculiar difficulty; their 
To Ly . nicer diſcerameut, which makes them — 
5 | and connexions of things, rejecting ev thing chat doth not in 
. 15 ee.irery reſpect ſuit their purpoſe. Whereas thoſe. | 
| unattentive to the minuter properties of things, fi find no difficulty 
. a great variety of thoughts that offer themſelves in 
Mn ht aſſociation of any ideas with the ſubj 
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EE: The want of doſe connexion wall improprieties, or | 
2 conſiſtencies, pa 
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| ' another, But all cheſe little 1 inaccuracies are e expoſed to — 
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e den le eee the niind-haflens, as 
| the mid : of things: and is impatient till choſe ſtrong 
eonuoprions be axes” In ſuch a ſituation, to geject che firſt, 
perhaps looſe and incorrect thoughts, is to reject a train of juſt 
and valuable thou ghts, that would follow by their connexion with 
them, and to embarraſs and impoveriſh the whole work, When 
ever, therefore, we begin to feel the ardour of compoſition, it is 
' moſt adviſeable to indulge it freely, and leave little proprieties to 
be adjuſted at our leiſure. | 

Beſides, if we would with to communicate to our 3 thoſe 
ſtrong ſenſations that we feel in the ardour of compoſition, ve 
muſt endeavour to expreſs | the whole: of our ſentiments and ſen- 
ſations, in the very order and connexion in which they actually 
preſented themſelves to us at that time. For, ſuch is the ſimila- 
_ rity of all human minds, that when the ſame appearances are 
preſented to another p rſon, his mind =, | in general, be equally | 
ſtruck and affected with them, and the compoſition will appear 
to him to be natural and animated. Whereas, if, in conſequence 
of . arr ill-judged ſerupulbſity and delay, we once loſe fight of 
any part of that train of ideas with which our own. 1 minds were 
ſo warmed and intereſted, it may be impoſſible to i e it: _ 
perhaps no other-train-of ideas, though, ſeparately taken, they- 
may appear to be better adapted to the ſubject, may have che 
: ous * to excite. thoſe ſenſations with which. we would wiſh 
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Of METHoD h Argumentative diſtourſes;. of Kür ve 1s and 
SYNTHESIS ;; and of GEOMETRICAL DEMONSTRATION.. 


HE greateſt 4iicutey, f in peinrof metliod, is found i in pro- 

d perly arranging the parts of an argument, ſo as to give 
4 che moſt weight, and enereaſe the degree of evidence re- 
fulting from the ae, by the ym of their order and con- 
nexion. 

Logicians ſpeak: of 6 two kinds of niet in dpamenative a 
eourſes, the analytic and the Hntbetio; and. the diſtribution: is 
complete and accurate. For, in all ſcience, we either proceed 
from particular obſervations to more general conclufions, which 

i analyſes ; or, beginning with more general and comprehenſive 
ab ke we deſcend to the particular progotitions: which are 
contained in them, which is Hnr. . | | 

In the former method we are obliged to proceed in our inve/fti- 
gation of truth: for it is only by eomparing, a number of parti 
cular obſervations which are ſelf-evident, that we perceive any 

nalogy in effects, which leads us to apprehend. arr uniformity” 
1 In, in the knowledge of which: all ſcience conſiſts. In 

the latter method it is generally more convenient to explain a 
lem of ſcience to others. For, in ba thoſe truths which 
. 3 Were 
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ker vll. 0 R K 1 0 R . 


were che teſült of Our dwn Inquiry; way be müde 46 Steliglble 
to others as thofe by Which we dirived at theknowledge ef them; 


4 > 
| N 


and it 18 exfier' to ſhewy O.] One genital priticiple- eompretiends | 


the Pactieulats com prised under it, chan to trace Mt thoſe gas. 
culars to one that eohrhende chem Alb „i DR 


On che other Hand the mal ytie meckod is progeny' to Gn. 


municate truth to others in the very manner in which it was dic 
covered; and firſt diſeoveries are generally the reſult of fuck 4 
laborious and minute examination, as is, itt its own attire, 4 


ſlo and tedious procedure." Is it aof much reader tö take the 
icht key at firſt; and oben dumber of locke, than Begiti with 
examining the locks, and after 5 ſeveral who that wan open 
INCA eg. pr. ! 
chem all? 3797 s et ibo 


Nectwicb ban ding a, in 4 not i perfoftly bertel & 
wich regard to ſentiments not generally admitted, it may be ad- 


viſeable to inform others in the method of analyſis; be 
chen, vey Wich n 8 eee buf what are 
and it — thei 

It is as if the perſons we are inſtrucking did themſelves make all 
the obſervations, and, after ttying every hypotheſrs, find that 
none would anſwer except that whith we point out to ther 
This method is more Wy but pe 2 


and th rom dre in a — 18 


e nnen that cath 


method of inquiry, we 


are of courſe led diflinAy to confider, aud very 5 to 


obviate all kinds of objections. 
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5 e fad, almoſt every branch of ſeienoe (except ſume parts of 

porn mathematics, capable of the ſtricteſt demonſtration) hath 

been delivered at firſt by the inveſtigators of 1 it in this method of 

analyſis; and it hath not been till after ſome time that the patrons | 

* pol it have digeſted it into a ſynthetic, or ſyſtematic form. 

= 0 This latter method, however, is abſolutely neceſſary e any 

dranch of ſcience is introduced into /chools, where there is occa- 

hon for the moſt conciſe and compendious methods of inbenvoa, 

It is. only the elements of ſcience that can be learned in ſehooſs 

and it would take up too much of the little time that youth e. ean 

| give to their ſtudies, to lead them through all the ſlow proceſſes 

33 I, of. ana fis in every thing they learn. Analytical diſcourſes are, 

| 1 1 e properly addreſſed to thoſe perſons who have gone 

1 . 2 their r ſtudies, and who have * thr new 
= | Ae 1 

= - I᷑̃ Theſe two 9 are ie uſed ao bos in any 

=. work of conſiderable length, except by mathematicians ; and for 


taking more of the analytic, and ſometimes leaning more to the 
pathetic, - is adopted, as beſt ſuits the taſte of the writer: 


ticians in all kinds of algebraic inveſtigations, i in approximations, 


and in experimental philoſophy : : whereas. the geometric method 
| of propoſition and demonſtration is of the ſynthetic kind. 


A great variety of modern treatiſes. upon moral. fabjedts, in 


ten in the analytic method, as beſt ſuited to the infant ſtate of the: 


Gpitately ha handled in the method of eg or nee ;: 
and. 


the greater variety, in lang diſcourſes, a method ſometimes par- 


A method the moſt properly analytic i is purſued by mathema- | 


ö which, mankind are. far from being agreed, have lately been writ- 


ſcience. The ſcience of theology hath been, perltaps, too pre- 


= 
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and e ingenious perſons, bring aware of it, have: gone 

back, and have begun _ in the more cautious method of 

analytical i 

Having thus given a general idea of 0 nature of the runde 
of ſyntheſis and analyſis, and of the proper uſe of both, I pro- 
ceed to conſider them r and more particularly. ift 


| Sin nce e the ſubject of every ee diſcourſe i is ſome propoſition, 

or theorem, which is to be proved, and the bulk of the diſcourſe 
a kind of demonſtration, it may be of conſiderable ſervice to a 
compoſer to have in view the methods of demonſtration _ by 
mathematicians. ; 

Truth, whether: eee a 5 ee 1 or theolo- 
goal, 5 is of the ſame nature, and the evidence of it is perceived 
in a ſimilar manner by the ſame human minds., Now it is uni- 
verſa] ly allowed that, the form in which evidence is preſented by 


Euclid, and other geometricians of reputation, is that in which 


it gains the readieſt and moſt irreſiſtible. admiſſion into-the mind; 
and their method of conducting a demonſtration, and diſpoſing 
of every thing preceding it, and, ſubſequent to it, hath been ſo 
generally approved, that it is eſtabliſhed and invariable. Such 
a ſucceſsful. method. of procedure with, reſpe&. to mathematical 
truth,. certainly deſerves. the attention. and. imitation of. all who 
are deſirous. to promote the intereſts of any kind of, truth.. 
| : In order, therefore, to give the moſt perfect rules of ſynthetie 

demonſtration, I ſhall explain the method of geometricians, and 
endeavour to ſhow how far it may be adopted, or imitated with 
advantage, by, writers in general, and den by divines and 
moraliſts. 


Every 
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Every propobtion is, by peometricians, — either | 
Ko: axioms, that is, ſelf. evident truth % ſuch as e 
Anne demonſtrated from thoſe which are ſelf-evident; | 


In like manner, whatever we propoſe: to demonſtrate, che 5 

appeal Hes to He vident truths; in moral ſubjects, to conſciouſ- 

neſs, or internal feelings; and in matters of revelation, to the 
plain ſenſe of eripture: and it is very expedient and adviſeable, 
in diſcourſes upon important ſubje&s of any kind, after the 
manner of geome :tricians, to premiſe theſs' ſelf-evident Obs 
beyond which no e can be ad mitte. 5 
Moreover, leſt chere ſhould: be any Sas or diſpute 
about the uſe of the words employed in the argument, it is, 
Mie wie, convenient that, after their manner, theſe axioms be 


eded by definitions explaining the ſenſe in which all the im- 


portant words which re complex ideas are uſed: When, 
in this manner, it in determined in what ſenſe wo 


ords are to be 
uſed, and what are the allowed uncontroverted principles we are 
to go upon, chey may be applied with great eaſe and certainty in 
the remainder of che diſcourſe; and the demonſtration in which 
they are introduced, will be freed from that confuſion wand em- 
barraſſment which would otherwiſe attend it. 
' Beſides, this method is, in a manner, the very nite f 
rruthi; and therefore, if our views really be to promote the in- 
tereſt of truth (and ſooner would I. teach the art of poiſoning 
dan that of /ophifry} this method hath another great advantage 
to recommend it. For if theſe definitions and axioms be laid 
down with due accuracy and circumſpection, they not only in- 
troduce the eaſieſt, the moſt natural, and cogent method of de- 
monſtrating any propoſition, but lead to an eaſy method of ex- 
n che ſtrength or weakneſs of the . arguments. If 


the 
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the argument in ſuch a methodical diſcourſe be not concluſive, it 
contains within itſelf the principles of its own confutation. Such 
_ adiſcourfe muſt be evidently nconſſſtent with itſelf. On the other 
hand, if the defiaitions and axioms be admitted, the propoſitions: 
chat are demonſtrated from them, by the ſimple rules of reaſon- 
ing, muſt be next to ſelf- evident, and carry the ſtrongeſt poſſible 
conviction Hong with them. { 
I am not, in theſe and the following. obibteations; peadiog: for 
che geometrical I ER Ms, axiom and de efinition, or for the very exact 
and preciſe method in which geometricians place them. It is not 
the name, but. the thing chat I recommend; and only ſo far as 
reaſon. directsi to ſimilar methods in ſimilar caſes. A regard to 
5 De would direct us (if we would be underſtood} to explain 
we meaning of every word, we uſe, that is of the leaſt 
ation, and to introduce. the: definitions, if not 
| entranee-of- a diſcourſe; yet as ſoon as they be- 
come neces. k is manifeſtly convenient likewiſe, upon ſe- 
_ occalions; ts refer  expreſuly, to maxims which are univer- 
x ſelf-evident, in order to ſhow diſtinctly upon 
ation an argument reſts. The more diſtindt we keep; 
n pro oſitions, or thoſe which, i in any diſcourſe, we pro- 
fes to > maintain, from thoſe, by the help or medium of which, 
we prove them, the better. We can much more eaſily examine 
any ſentiments when we ſee in what place to begim and are 
3 Sau their mutual OI Mn Rs that one . 
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| Of the ſeveral parts of e proper DEMONSTRATION, 


FT ER theſe uſeful preliminaries, viz. aſcertaining the uſe 
A of terms, and premiſing what is univerſally known, or 
taken for granted, with reſpect to a ſubject, the geometrician 
proceeds to his propoſition, in which he lays down, in the plaineſt 
terms, what he hath farther to advance. This either conſtitutes 
a ſingle propoſition, or is reſolvable into ſeveral heads, each of 
which are diſtin propoſitions, and muſt be demonſtrated ſepa- 
rately. Moreover, the principal propoſition is ſometimes pre- 
ceded by one, or ſeveral others, which are called lemmas, and are 
deſigned to prepare the way for the principal propoſition, by 
| proving the truth of fuch other. Fs" as heh be on hed 
; of to demonſtrate a 

In like manner, if, when vye Na et a view of the Whole 
of a ſubje&, in all its extent, and have conſidered every argu- 
ment which we intend. to bring in proof of it, we ſuſpect that 
.any of the intermediate propoſitions, upon which the'demonſtra- 
tion principally depends, may themſelves want proof, or illuſtra- 
tion, it may be extremely convenient to diſpatch it in the intro- 
duction, previous to our naming the principal propoſition ; be- 
- cauſe it may prevent its occaſioning any interruption in the courſe 
85 3 — of 
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of the Ass este Such doubtful Side muſt otherwiſe be 
propoſed by way of anſwering objections, after the demonſtration, 
which may not always be quite convenient; becauſe the difficulty 
may have occurred to the mind of the hearer, or reader, from the 
firſt; and his keeping it in view through the whole of che de- 
monſtration, may have prevented the arguments from being heard 
with that attention, and freedom from prejudi ice, wich which they 
would have been heard, if that objection had been obviated by 
way of lemma, in the introduction. The nnen Wan, an- 
e all objettion. 

- In ſome cafes, indeed, it may be + impoſſible to anticipate all ob- 
jette; as they may be of ſuch a nature as that they could not 
be underſtood till the demonſtration had been heard. In that caſe 
he objections not only may come after the demonſtration (as of 

neceſſity they muſt, if they be mentioned at * but alſo may do 

ſo without any inconvenience. Becauſe if the objection could not 
be underſtood before the demonſtration, it could t have occur- 
red to the mee 1 o EN his 
mind in the courſe of it. 
Objections being . as ths as poſh nti 
truth of every intermediate propoſition that we 1 mal have occa- 
ſion for, proved, the way is properly cleared for the principal 
propoſition, which muſt be propoſed without any ornament, in the 
moſt intelligible terms. If the propoſition be complex, the whole 
extent of it muſt be ſhown in the moſt commodious diviſion of it 
into its proper parts: alſo the. order in which each part will be 
diſcuſſed muſt be pointed out diſtinaly, that the whole proceſs of | 
the demonſtration may lie with the greateſt clearneſs before the 
minds of thoſe to whom it is addreſſed ; and that, in the progreſs. 
of the diſcourſe, they may perceive the connexion of all the 
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ſuch like obſervations, particularly ſuch as ; illuſtrate the natu | 
and force of the evidence, or Point out Site proceſſes in other 
ſubjects, throw an agreeable variety into a compoſition, and tei 
in an indirect manner, to ſtrengthen the preceding arguments. 
Laſtly, in the form of Corollarie: s, the geometrican deduces 
from his propoſition, now fully on. other truths which flow 
from it, if the dependance e ſo ſtrict that it v 8 0 have appeared 
trifling to make them formal propoſitions. 
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to more ad antage, in an indiret# manner, le it be hinted a | FRY 


in ſome other pl: ace. Very often a 


form of an epithet, a metaphor, a co 2 _—_—_ 
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is more pleaſing, looks more like a redundancy of argument, | = 


and i in every reſ _ 


an equal rank with a 


tuation, it migł 7 
vourable to it. 1 
If the arguments 0 
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occur, come next; and the whole diſcourſe cloſes with a view of 


the extent of the doctrine, in all the valuable inferences and uſes. 
that may be drawn. from i it. 
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10 In Ii 6 anner, e there i is no danger of too nn 
tiplying the objects of attention, it may have a good effect to 


ſhow the extenſive and happy influence of the prineiple we have 


taining, hy tracing its beneficial. conſequences, and 
ſhowing the. connexion it hath with other acknowledged truths j, 
particularly when thoſe conſequences, and thoſe connexions with 
other truths, are.of ſuch a nature, that they. could not. conveni- 


ently be introduced into the body of the diſcourſe, by way of 
arguments in favour * che n we. nee ACS: 


a 2 ; . a” 


Having e pretty mas at larg ge how. all the proper 
parts of an — ve diſcourſe, calculated to inform the un- 


; derſtanding, f ſhould be diſpoſed, in order to produce. their proper 


of the Pro- 


effect, I ſhall aden the following brief ſun m mary 


ceſs, 


. The meaning of the. terms of: the propoſition ſhould he accu- 
ae fixed, principles made uſe of in the demonſtration diſtinQly; 
oted, and, if. there be occ: ſion, proved z. the queſtion. tated. in 
the moſt intelligible manner, with. a. circumſtantial relation of 


eyery fact that may contribute to ſet it in the cleareſt point of 


light, and the ſubject divided into the diſtinet parts of. which it. 
conſiſts, The order of nature muſt. chiefly. be conſulted. in ar- 
ranging che arguments brought to ſupport each of. them, and 
flight probabilities ſhould be introduced in. an indirect manner. 
Obſervations relating to the nature of the proof that is made uſe 


of, with. the connexion and mutual influence of the ſeveral ar- 


guments, and other miſcellaneous remarks that may naturally 


The 


The principal faults Is the e parts of this kind of diſpel 
tion, may be ſeen in the following brief eee them. 
As it is highly requiſite to define ſtrictly every term in the 
propoſition, when the meaning of it is in danger of being 
miſtaken; ſo it is affect and trifling to define choſe that, it is. 
morally certain, will not be miſunderſtood. 

We cannot be too cautious hat principles we take for we 
ia orden to argue from. Theſe axioms. are the foundation of- 


our whole ſuperſtructure. We ought, therefore, very rarely, 
and not without the moſt. urgent. neceſſity, to have recourſe to- 


argumenta 4 hominem; being ſenſible that though ſuch arguments 
may lead.ſome particular perſons into a right way of thinking, the 
connexion between /ruth and falſebood cannot be natural, and 
promiſes but ill to- be laſting ; and that whenever ſuch perſons. 
begin to be aware that the principles from which you argued 
with them were falſe, they of eyurſe, Fw Me the Gs: 
which were dedueed from them JL, 1827 : 

. Diſtribution. is the moſt: 3 whe ' at are not 106 Tool 


ſame nature and order,. and” not- ſufficiently diſtinct; and by no 


means ſhould. any one of them comprehend any of the reſt. 


Rather hd 0 the 8 of: a diſcourſe. into enn 


nate ones. 114 ct 8 

It is a capital fault in yo dp ſitior Au; — 
diſcourſe, to divide the ſubject i in ſuch a manner, as that the 
writer ſhall have oecaſion for the ſame amplification i in different 
parts of it: This is- the conſequence of making the heads of 
diſcourſe too much ſimilar to one another. It is more ad- 
e make fewer. heads, and. thoſe; more. diſtinQ.. 
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is to procure us a more favourable 


anner, &c. It may alſo 
ions Q, by removing 


which naturally occur to a ſpeaker, or writer, in the circum 


cero's introductions 
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them. 
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to his philoſophical | 


e to his orations. Int 


ere compoſed before 
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iſtories of Salluſt are juſtly to be found fault with on 
ſame account. 
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; As the e 0 ade of communicating, any truth j is, pro- 
. "EM perly ſpeaking, nothing more than a copy of the method of its 
7 an inveſtigation, | the- more minute delineation, of this proceſs i is beſt 
referred to logic, bich tteats prfeſſedly of the nature of thoſe 
| inveſtigations. Little, therefore, needs to be added here to what 
was ſaid in the compariſon of the two methods, and the caſes in 
which: they are,cach of them. bel applied. A. e vations in 
this place thall ſuffice. +1, .* Od IN hay” Wee 3 | 
Niotwithſtanding the analytic method of x communicating truth - 
be properly a copy of the method of inveſtigation, it is mani- 
feſtly ſuperfluous to relate every ſtep of any actual proceſs, . As it 
could not but happen that, in che courſe of every inquiry, a ya- 
riety of obſervations muſt have occurred which were foreign to 
the purpoſe, and many hypotheſes: have ſuggeſted themſelve 
which ſubſequent obſervations obliged us to reject. Theſe abor- 
tive notions, contributing nothing to the illuſtration of the ſub- 
ject, it is moſt adviſeable, in general, to omit; unleſs, in. conſe- 
"" | _ quence of conſiderable ſtreſs having been previouſly laid -upon 
2 448 them, it be requiſite to ſhow that ſuch ſtreſs was unreaſon- 
WE: able; that particular. facts and obſervations, which had been 
urged in treating upon that ſubject, had no relation to it, and 
that particular hypotheſes, advanced and contended for by others, 
were. ill founded. Much more, therefore, may often, with ad- 
vantage, be introduced into an analytic inquiry, which is made 
a after other unſucceſsful inquiries, and, particularly. when popu- 
lar prejudices have been adopted upon any ſubject, than would be 
veceſſary or proper, in a diſcuſſion intirely new, and with reſpect 


to which there were, conſequently, few Prei judices to "_— 
and few objections to anſwer. - 
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In this 1er caſe; chi ſet of 


* ” 


which leads moſt directly to that only hypotheſis which we have 
in view, and intend to eſtabliſh; > and the moſt pleaſing, as well 


as the moſt ſatisfactory method of conducting ſuch an inquiry is, 5 


that which is as near an imitation' as poſſible of the method of 
approximation, in ſeveral of the mathematical ſciences. Let the 


an ehe e be opened by degrees, by advancing, in the firſt 


ions as make our hypotheſis only probable, or 
which conclude equally i in favour of it and ſome others. Let Ws 
probability grow ſtronger by degrees, by ſubſequent o 
excluding, in their turns, more and more of the remaining hy- 
- potheſes'; and: le 
clude all others whatever, be r 


rved for the laſt. 


When writers do not diſpoſe their arguments in this: manner, 


« they loſe,” as Dr. Hartley well obſceves,” cc ne their clear. 
< neſs and force. Sir Iſaac Newton's Optics, ( bay,” 
<< Comment on Daniel, ” he'fays, * abound with m. to this 
«© purpoſe; and it is probable that his great abilities and practice 
< in algebraic inveſtigations led-him to it inſenſibly. a: 
Since example contributes as much to inſtruction as precept, I 


mall, for the farther illuſtration of theſe rules, ſubjoin an 20. 


count of the method in which ſome of our moſt celebrated ar 
5 approved writers have conducted their ee aan ſe 
| upon ſome important re e F 
I ſhall only premiſe one general obſer ation; which "_ that 
zventifen written profeſſedly upon the whole of any branch of ſci- 
ence, and which are not taken up with the diſruſſion of any fingle 
queſtion, are neceffarily of a very mixed nature, with reſp 


their method. For, according to the received diviſions of ſci- 
*Ence, they mot generally, confiſt of parts that are of a nature 


: . | very 


* 


vations is the beſt choſen | 


the experiments crucis, which ene ex · 


* 


of didacti 
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very different from” one another, and which, therefore, require , 
to be diſcuſſed in a very different manner. Sometimes a regular 
demonſtration is uſed ; in other places the analyſis is preferred, 
and the practical parts of the ſcience are explained in the method 
didactic narration, intermixed with the reaſons (borrowed 
from the 1 arts of che NY on which the nn are 


9 


pro et in en excellent Tr reat wo on the Hunter 
Undefanding, to inquire into the origin, certainty, and extent 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees 
opinion, and aſſent; conſiders, in the firſt place, all 
and diſtinctions of eas,” as the elements of all 
our knowledge, and traces the ſources from which, and the 
channels by which, they are conveyed to our minds. He then 
conſiders in what manner, and with what degrees of accuracy, 
wordt are made to repreſent all theſe varieties of ideas, with what 
relates to the proper uſe and abuſe of words; and, laſtly, from 
theſe preliminaries, as ſo many certain facts and data, he draws 
the concluſions he had in view, concerning the nature and bounds 
of that knowledge, which reſults from the perception of the pro- 
erties nd relations of theſe ideas, and the imperfection attend- 
1 ing the communication of this knowledge by words. All, there 
fore, that he advances upon the ſubject of ideas-and words muſt 
” be dee as definitions, axioms,. or lemmas, to be uſed in the : 
 demonſtration-of the napping. he ks down in the een 
part of the treatiſe. 
In examining the properties of 3 daſſes of an he i 18 led 
ae large diſquiſitions concerning ſome particular ideas; as thoſe 
of Ty entity, On: but ann his h N 
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theſe ideas be juſt or not, it by no means affects the truth or uſe- | 
fulneſs of the bulk of his obſervations and concluſions. 
His manner of amplification is very diffuſe, and his method 
in the former part, didactie and narrative; relating a' ſeries of 
_ obſervations on the properties of ideas, with a tacit appeal to 
every man's conſciouſneſs of the truth of what he pa 
In Mx. HuTCHE80N's Treatiſe of Moral Philofophy,. we 
firſt preſented with a narrative delineation of the ſeveral — 1 
and principles of human nature, the Juſineſs of which human 
experience and human actions are ſuppoſed to avouch. ' Having 
delineated the internal frame of man, he deſcribes the various 
uſes to which theſe powers may be applied, and the various plea= 
ſures and enjoyments we receive by their means. The nature of 
each of theſe ſpecies of pleaſure he examines ſeparately, in order 
to determine which of them contributes moſt to human nir 
neſs, and thereby conſtitutes the chief good of „„ 
The reſult of this analytical i inquiry is, that the chief good of 
man conſiſts in the gratification of thoſe affections which have the 
happineſs of our. fellow-creatures for their object, or are con- 
nected with it; which affections are termed virtuous. 3 
© Virtue, thus explained, he branches ont into its ſeveral kinds, 
and particularly ſhews the extent of it, as reſpecting God, man- 
kind, and ourſelves. Laſtly, he demonſtrates, more particularly, 
the various obligations of virtue, in the Principal caſes that may 
occur in a ſtate of nature, and likewiſe thoſe which occur in a 
Rate of civil ſociety; the right, and the lawful, in every caſe 
being determined by the tendency any action hath to promote the 
good of mankind in . or of * articular ſociety whoſe 
antereft is conſiſtent with it. e 
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exact a copy of $64 £ & and moſt perfect: nethod of ipveſtiva- 
tion, that we; imagine we. ſee, in every. ſtep of tho proceſs, the 
very manner in which he himſelf was led to conceive the-{e1 
ments he recommends. Jo obwate objections, he carefully con 
ceals the reſult. of ſome of his i inquiries, till his reader be prepared 
for it, by ſuch a, bappy gradation of previous obſervations and 
inferences, that he cannot tell how to, avoid it; and if, at that 
time, he. ſhould. with to refuſe his aſſent, and heſitate about it, 
as he has, before he was aware, aſſented to all the premiſes, he 
is at 2. loſs where to found his objection. * writer ys | 
therefore, to be bead with very ae lon. 1 0 


ak be. propaing. A vow. kypotheſis ＋ 10 1 rin 
«ples. of the human mind, examiges very particularly every 
aue relating jor, or dependent upon the mind of man, viz. ſeu- 
deas, muſcular motion, the external ſenſes, affections, 
p, ir Na zination, reaſoning, dreams, &c. and endeavours to 
ſhow that none of the phenomena of any of 1 contradict his 
hypotheſis; that many of them admit a peculiarly eaſy and com- 
plete. illuſtration, by it; and that the moſt difficult caſes are not 
rendered more difficult, but rather eaſier by the help of it. And 
| Jeſt this b poßheße concerning the principles of the human 
n ſuſpected. to bear an unfavourable aſpect upon 
. e of "ag + rudy and human expectations, he conſiders the 
whole of both ſyſtematically ; owing, whenever he hath op- 
portunity, that the evidences of religion, natural and: revealed, 
with the rule of life drawn from it, receive additional light and 
en it; and, aſtly, chat it Tan e een both 

e pon expectations after 


This 


1 
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Ih. 1 10 the benen! plan of that intent Fork. The perdetlar © 
method of it is ſtrictly geometrical, and fynthetical. The author 
begins with definitions and axioms, lays down formal propoſitions, 
and advances ſuch proof as the nature of the caſe will admit. 
He deduces formal corollaries rom almoſt every propoſition, and 

in the ſcbolia he explains the nature of his proofs, and ſhows in 
what manner evidence is reflected from one part to another. 1 
terſperſed through the whole of 1 this work is a vaſt waer * 
| * and uſeful knowledge. „ 

This method may not, at firſt telt, al fo well F used to 
a a theory ſo much original as that of Dr. Hartley; ; and it muſt 
certainly have been a work of great labour and difficulty to digeſt 
a ſet of ſentiments, ſo intitely new, into fo regular and ſyſtema- 
tical a form; becauſe in a ſynthetic diſcourſe every thing that 

is advanced muſt have one particular. place, and no other: 
| whereas in the analytic method. there 1 is much greater latitude. 
For that method is a copy of the method of inveſtigation, and 
the ſame thought may occur to the mind i in a variety of con- 
nexions. Nevertheleſs, ſo extenſive a theory could not eaſily 
have been delivered without confuſion in any other method. 
Befides, it was enough to recommend this method to Dr, Hartley, 
that, of all others, it is the faireſt, and ſhows the greateſt ; im- 
partiality; 3 as a treatiſe in this form is the moſt commodious for 
examination, and ſuggeſts the eaſieſt method of ſ ſhowing the fal- 8 
lacy of it, if it be falſe. A perſon would be much more at a 
loſs how to anſwer e Thame, than Dr. Hartley. 


, 4 


Mr. Hakan, . in his dale to trace the firſt pela. 
ciples of ſpeech, and to ſhow, by an analytical proceſs, i in what 
manner they may be inveſtigated, firſt examines intire ſenten- 
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cer, and conſiders what differences, in the forms of expreſſions, 
correſpond to the differences in their meaning. Having thus 
diſcovered the properties of different ſentences; he conſiders the 
particular wordt that compoſe ſentences,” and thus having, by 
degrees, arrived at the ſimpleſt elements of ſpeech, and diſco- 
vered how many differences there are in words, or the nuniber 
of general heads to which they may be reduced, he hath « com- 
Fenny: accompliſhed his ſcheme of analyſis. 
It may not be unuſeful to obſerve, in order to illuſtrate the va- 
riety of method, that another perſon, intending to draw up a 
ſynthetic or ſyſtematic treatiſe upon the ſame ſubjeR for the uſe 
of learners, would moſt naturally take a method the very reverſe - 
of Mr. Harris's. For example, he would, in the firſt place, 
enumerate the ſeveral claſſes into which words may be diſtributed, 
and ſhow the modifications that each of them admit. After this 
he would ſhow in what manner theſe words, according to their 
different ſpecies, form ſentences, and how theſe ſentences are 
combined into periods, This is the method of the General 
Grammar 5 Me es 6 de Fans en and others. 


8 | Divines One uc POR inquiries into ths ſents of the facred 
writers upon any controverted ſubje& i in a method nearly ana- 
| Hrtical. For, in order to give their readers intire ſatisfaction with 


regard to their impartiality, they produce all the texts of ſerip- 
ture relating to the queſtion in debate, ranging them under ſuch 


proper heads as the nature of the undertaking requires, and aſcen- 
taining the meaning of every paſſage they quote with all poſſible 
aceuracy; and they deduce the doctrine they contend for as an in- 
ſerence fairly drawn from the texts thus collected and compared. 


* 


inducbim of parti 


ingly, in this latter method, divide tl 
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It makes 50 ned difference in the bol of thele inqui- 
"ries, if the opinion of the writer be advanced in the entrance of 


the work; and the texts be afterwards produced as proofs of what 


he advances. . (ALA men d- Fang ne * be en ww an 
of theſe 1 inquiries, that bb induction be as — as poſſible. 

Our beſt Sx RMONS, with reſpect to the method of their com- 
poſition, are of two! nds. Some are intended to be a demon- 
ration of ſome doctrine of religion, or a diſcourſe upon ſome 
religious duty, with proper inferences, in tlie regular ſyathetic 


method. Others are uſually - called | frextnal, bee: 
- aſſuming ſome text of ſcripture, endeavour to extract from it all 


the uſeful information and direction it contains. They accord- 
heir ſubject into as many 
parts as their dert contains diſtinct articles, and treat of each ſe- 
parately, according to its nature. The method of this kind of 
ſermons admits of endleſs variety, but the text cannot be changed. 
To the former the text 'ferves- only as a motto, and may be 
1 at pleaſure; tlie method being ſuggeſted by the ſubject, 
and not at all by the text. It follows, likewiſe, from the account 
given in the preceding lectures of the beſt method of conduct 
a demonſtration, that there muſt be a great uniformity in AY 


| pb of TRE woe — that each will Weh 'whole 


. 
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10 * FER! inconvenience, it is foul, 60 it 1 


an agreeable variety into this kind of ſermons, to take en, . 


part of ſuch a ſcheme of lyntheſis into one diſeourſe. Some in- 
tire diſcourſes, for itiſtance, are uſefully taken up in definition 


only, or in determining the ſenſe of terms of confiderable conſe- 


quence z ; ſuch as faith, grace, &c. Ale where wrong ſenſes 
J have 


o W 
1 
. 


1 5 been affixed to fuck terms, it hath A good effect, in giving 
the ſenſe of chem. 9999 it, as it is uſually termed, both negatively 


1 


and Paſtively; that is, to explain, in the firſt place, what the 


ſenſe is not, and chen what it ts, But let every interpretation that : 
is diſtinQly xefuted a and rejected b be ſuch as « either aQtually 7 2 bath | 
been, or very probably. may 0 be adopted, Otherwiſe the negative, de- 


finition is ſuperfluous and ridiculous. Indeed, 3 in many cireum- 
ſtances, to take notice of ſeveral. that do fall within the above- 
mentioned limitations would be trifling and uſeleſs. | 


£9 49 A 


. Beſides, in order to ayoid unneceſſarily oppoſing popular pr prej u- 
dices, it is gene ally a. adviſableto define i important words juſtly, with= 
out taking the leaſt notice of other ſenſes that have long, been af- 


SEE 4 


fixed to them. The very mention of them, though 1 with a view to 
efute, them, will. very often only | tend 0; ſtrengrhen the mecha- 


it 


nical aſciation by which the words and the 8 Tenſe have 


4 * * 


x require to 15 PM * great caution, _ "uit. not 4 com- 


42 Ft 4 


bated by bringing the ideas belonging tc to them frequently before 


4 * * * 


the mind. Oppotite "ideas muſt be introduced, and. they be ſuf- 


gad an, 


Exh to diſappear, ag it it were, gradually, and of themſelves. 3 
Other diſcourſes preſent us with the proof only of any doctrine 


or duty with one diſtinct ſet of arguments, or even illuſtrate one 
particular proof. Others are employed in anſwering objections, 
or only ſome Far i 


F. green ay 75 thewn the effects of a 3 duty, « or ha- 


ä 


parts of a complr Hats may be uſe cull employed to 4 2 
fuced in thoſe diſ- 


a a diſcourſe, the” variety that may be intre 
iy Which are not confined to ay particular text, but which 
fine 543; 444 TO ee : W ; ; 211} N relate 
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lar objections-. | In others again, after A brief 
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telate to te he Jl, is Pöltgtshe And, in my wry | 
Kid to be m v 587 e apt Stekable (6 afl afk fy b 
ject treated i in a variety ps Att, x fröm differ ent texts; an at 
different times ; 3 each of which 'by this method of diſttibuti br; 
may appear to be complete of © rt, 73 than to have their thinifhes 


1 


make uſe of the ſame text, and the fame heads of di urſe," 
the whole ſubje&t is exhauſted, wert neee 

The above proceſſes, of Halbe add and fie, are calcula 
either to demonſtrate truth unknown t to others, ör to ſet one 
is Enown in the ſtron gelt poi — 0 . hen 15 When 45 
| propdfes to treat 3 a daten katy, I th either of theſe: views,” he 


cannot do better than to take 5 or 1 thöle methads, 42 


cording as the nature of the cafe will düsck. But fig ppofing "the 
ſubject a perfon writes upon be familiar, and' bis ſehtilflents b be o 


. * 


generally received, that he need be under no concerts about the 
Froof of chem; he may, for the Ve” of an. agrecable "variety, 
adopt almoſt Thaever method he pleaſes. : d ſuch A caſe there 
no par of a a diſcourſe, and no ſentiment bebbaßz ing &t6 ; it, but | 
What m may, by t the addref; 5 ek th the compoſer, be Hb in al- 
moſt any Place whatever, and the teſt of the oor be fo ad- 
Juſted, as to occalion no ſenlible confuljo n br diforder. th To ſee 
this executed ! in the Kappi eſt 8 1 luſt, ths Peau, And and 
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eher celebrit ed fan miliar ellays. . * 
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'To illuſtrate this i in one inſtance. . Mr. Av DI so 8 beautiful 


5 nnn 


| * on ameng, Sellotor, No. 77 is introduced by a very diyert- 


ing account of ſome incidents that happened i in . viſit which. he 


1 
54% 


made. 1 Theſe occaſion a refle ion on the. fally o of f adding to, the 
real evils of. life by fuch ſuperſtitious, fears and "fupernumerary | 
duties. To confirm. this he recites A Variety of other inftances 
Gmilar to thoſe that occutred to him upon his viſit. Theſe ; intro 
5 1 n 
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3 


duce other ew, on a. « fol of that Lip of ſuperſtition ; ; 
and the eſſay cloſes with b the proper 7 07 of fortifying the 
againſt 1 thoſe terrors, and an account | of "his own temper 
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ang ede with are to. hem: n 


| the only ching do 1 antended to, with 
ent to { ſentiment, | | 
t it may be es} probable that the 


wl. Centern ty, 
regard to its is the granßtion from. ſentim 
the train be ſuch as cha 
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9 4 wi 4 


rege. yoyld naturally ſuggeſt one another in the order in 
re put dan; and. N the piece conſiſts of, 


147 


ber ohſervatigns, refleQions, ents, Sc. (provided they 
falyes juſt and nc) the of eſſay vin appear natural, 
eaſy, and-agreeable... 9 10.509 giti adj as ; 


# 


Tube Ole, and ms A. other poems, rH, be analyſed imo 
: to the licentiouſ- 


ach of, the hywas, ners par | partieularly tha hat at of Poets, which 
atherwile fro one ſubject to, another by y very 
5 eee orgotten the moment they 


have been made. ue pf, and "F Ss. whally omitted in the 


£ompolition : ſo that, though a real train of connected ideas 
tranſmitted the thoughts « of the mort, from one ſubject to another, 
ahere ;rgmain no trages of that medium of tranſition, and the 
eager can perceive no ion at all between the parts of it. 


* 


| qught, undoubtedly, to be preferred through 


NS 


x hole of ever intire Jeces whether, i in proſe or verſe; and 
to this general deſign of the Whole, exery part, wherever ſitua- 


ted, ought to bear ſome relation. As in a piece of muſic, not- 
3 457 VVV withſtanding 
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5 withſtanding, the ceming wit 258 urſior ion of the notes, the 6 
1 EY all chords to that which i IS. called the key-note, en 
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A want of ſufficient connedtion i 1 z manifeſt ir ine man any' 05 the . 
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Es 0 rale been trod 80 b Oy er its own 5 
1 beauty than its Telatio U to the ſubject of the book; ha C0 
=. _- cCrciſed the utmoſt ingenuity of critics to ſhow the propriety of 
23 1 | ſeveral parts of Pindar's oem In general, the ecru day 
= = maore attention to reg lari ty TE antient. SOT 
5 | "Tools obſerve," at the Sncfulh of 'this'part ef the wavy 
1 | chat the whole uſe of topics and of the diſpofition of them, hitherto. 
To | explained, tath for its obj ect and end the informing of the "Fudge. 
8 Ys ment, and mfluercing the pradlice, and thiat this is the: 'only dire& 
=... and proper, at leaſt the ultimate end of orato = Phe pleaſure 
= 5 that a Aiſcourſe! may Sire to tie imagination, or the emotion it may 
LEE: mie i in the paſſions, are things that are brought about more indi- 
Wh Tn ay, being. effected by the manner in which things that tend 
„ | ultimately to convince ank perſadb are expreſſed . The orator 
bs 8 may, ay” intend wt pleaſe or affect his hearers; but; if he 
5 underſtands himſelf, hie only means to influence their judgments, 
„ or reſolutions, by tlie medium of the imagination or the paſſions. 
a . In theſe two preceding! parts of this courſe, therefore, thoſe Wo | 
— things have been conſidered which are more peculiarly the pro- 
per objects of an orator, and eſſential to his views. In what re- 
mains will be explained what is, though very greatly, yet indi. 
realy of ſervice tc to him, and -an advantage rather than a neceſſary | | 3 
part of his a art. This s thought, by the way, ſuggeſts an fog aig 
tant advice, . Wirk which Thalt* conclide e tis part. wien BOO. 
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Let the firſt, and principal view of every orator, whether in 


writing or ſpeaking, be to inform the judgment, and thereby di- 
rect the practice; and let him only atttempt to phaſe, or affect, 


when it is ſubſervient to that deſign ; when the occaſion itſelf, in 


a manner, prompts to it, and the bent of his own genius leads 


him to comply with ſuch an invitation. 3 5 
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| Luqr, Xl. 
in which ſentiments” are introdueed and ede. We have hi- 


| therto examined what we may call the bones, muſcles, and nerves 
ofa compoſition ; we now come to the covering of this body, to. 


deſcribe the external linequents,; the rl 6. complaylon, 5 : 
and graceful attitude of it. | | 


In treating of this part of my ſubjeck, 1 thall endeavour to hag 
open the ſources of all the pleaſures we receive from this moſt 
refined art, explaining what are the Properties, or principles, in our 
frame which lay the mind open to its influences, as well as de- 


ſeribe the various fomns of expreſſion which are found, by ex- | 


perience, to affect our minds in fo agreeable a manner, and give 


examples of ſuch forms of expreſſion, „ 


Whatever contributes to adorn a diſcourſe, n muſt either give life | 
and beauty to the ſentiment, or harmony to the diion, I ſhall 
conſider each of theſe in their order. By ornament of thoughts, 


I mean that manner of Introducing and preſenting them to the 


Fo mind which will give them the moſt” favourable appearance. 
This, therefore, comprehends all the pleaſures which may be ſaid 


to be Perceived | by the mind ; whereas, when, I treat of the orna- 
ment of diction, 1 thall conſider the language as affecting the ear 
only. 


\ 


i atever: it be. 0 the ſentiment ' or ideas, tat makes age 


citing: aye gro 5 1 * more e ſcoſible lx 8 V we 1 paſſions, or 


muſt, awaken thoſe more delicate. ſenſations,/ which are generally 


called. the Plegſur ES. of. the. imagination. Each of theſe kinds of 
feelings are, by ſome philoſophers, . referred to bt. many diginet 


reflex, or internal Jenſes; as they call thoſe faculties of the mind 
by which 


e perceivę them; whereas, according to Dr. Hartley' 3 
. thoſe ſcaſations conſiſt 15 ogthing more. than a congeries 


4 2 4 % wn. # Wi OD WES 


444 ' 7 — . 1 | « or 


Previous to this, I ſhall 


tion of dos wa 0 ſeparately indifinguiſh« 

able, but. which' were formerly aſſociated either with the idea it- 
ſelf that excites them, or with ſome other idea, or circumſtance, 
tending the introduction of them. It is this COVE. 
I adopt, 1 and, by the help of it, hope to be able to throw ſome 
new light on this cu 
An enumeration ef che fir paſſions of the human mind, 

| which are rouſed by the powers of oratory, and the art of com- 
Poſition, I regard as foreign to my undertaking to attempt: but 
it may, with reaſon, be expected that I ſhould deſcribe thoſe 
finer feelings which conſtitute the Pleafures of the imagination, and 
to in any delineations of human na- 
ture; as alſo ſome critical fituations of mind reſpecting the paſſions 
_and emotions in FF 
| thoſe forms of addrefe which are adapted to gain er. But, 
ſome account of et and of 
in between plain and figurative language. 
An exquiſite feeling of the finer ſenſations abovementioned, 
may be ſaid to conſtitute a fine 7afte : but no perſon can be a com- 
plete judge of the merit of a compoſition unleſs he perfeAtly un- 
derſtand the ſubject of it, ſo as both 1 to 
 charad ter of the defign ; as whether it | Entry or mean,' new or 
common, &c. and alſo to Judge how far t execution is adapted 
to the 3 JJV e e 
The well-kno a 
Apelles, may aſſiſt us to diftinguif 
vered 4 no frong 2 of dane upon 3 r of > 
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not be ſaid to have 7afte, but he certainly was a very good judge 
of the proportions of the foot and of e 
Judgment is univerſally acknowledged to be altogether a ac- 
quired, and that 7afte, too, or the capacity of perceiving the plea- 
fures of imagination, may alſo be acquired, | to a very great de- 
gree, is evident from the actual acquirement of a variety of ſimis | 
lar taſtes; even late in life. Inſtances of this may be given in a 
taſte for flowers, for gardening, and * eee which are | 
hardly ver acquired very early in life. I | 
It is hardly poſſible that any Pane 5 never + hel att to 
fetch out an object himſelf, ſhould have a high reliſh for the 
beauties of painting; but let any perſon be inſtructed i in draw- | 
ing, let kim be much employed in viewing and examining a great 


variety of pictures, let him be led to converſe much with pain- 
ters, and other connoiſſeurs in that art; and I think one might 


Pronounce, without any great apprehenſion of being miſtaken, 
that he would, infallibly, not only acquire judgment in the pro- 
ductions of that art, and be able to diſtinguiſh a fine deſign and, 
execution, but that he would have a rel % for it, that what he 
approved he would admire, and that the view of it would affect 
him with a ſenſible pleaſure. The fame may be ſaid with e 
to muſick, poetry, and all the other fine art. L 
Beſides, it will appear very clearly, in our progreſs e 
this ſubject, that all the principles of taſie in works of genius, the 


very ſources from which all theſe fine pleaſures are derived, are 5 
within the reach of all perſons whatſoever ; and that ſcarce an 
perſon can paſs his life in cultivated ſociety, where the fine arts. 


flouriſh, without acquiring, in a . or a leſs ee a taſte: | 
bor ſome or other of them. © 
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In fact, finee all emotions excited by works of genius c conſiſt 
of ſuch ideas and ſenſations as are capable of being aſſociated with 
the perception of ſuch works, nothing- can be requiſite to the 


:  -Dequifition of taſte, but expoſing the mind to a ſituation in which 
- thoſe aſſociated ideas will be regnen p preſented to it. A great 


deal, however, depends upon the time of life, and other circum= 
| flances, - in which ſuch impreſſions are made upon the mind. 


Youth, eſpecially, which is favourable to all impreſſions, is pe- 
culiarly favourable to theſe. But this circumſtance makes a dif- 


ference in degree only, and not in the nature of the thing. Some ; 


perſons may alſo have acquired A diſlike to theſe, as well as other 
ſtudies; but as this diſlike was prodi early aſſoci 
of ideas, ſo it may be overcome by ene aſſociations, 1 


not be forgotten, alſo, that as our bodies in general differ with. 
reſpect to their /en/tbility to impreſſions, ſo the texture of the brain, 


on which the mental faculties c ye, muſt be ſubject to a em- 
lar ene 


1 propoſed in this place to ſhew in what en one e 
mented ſtyle conſiſts. In plain unadorned ſtyle every thing is 
called by its proper name, no more words are uſed than are ap- 


parentiy ſufficient to expreſs the ſenſe, and the form and order of 
every part of the ſentence are ſuch as exactly expreſs the real 


ſtate of mind of him that uſes it; not a queſtion, for inſtance, 


being aſked when the perſon who makes it is able to ſupply the 


' anſwer. It is-not enough to ſay, that plain unadorned ſtyle is 
that mode of expreſſion which is the moſt natural: for ſtyle the 


moſt highly ornamented, and- enlivened with the ſtrongeſt fi- 
gures, is as natural as the plain ſtyle, and occurs as naturally, 


without the precepts of art, us even without . in proper 


circumſtances, 


1 2 5 „„ 


"  LEOTVUR xs ON Tier- 


Style may be ſaid to be figurative es the literal nen- 
tion according to the uſual = of words, 1 the en 


Nance, when any os is e «i a term which was not ori- 


| ginally affixed to it; when the terms which are uſed to expreſs 
any thing would, if interpreted literally, lead a perſon to ima» 


gie it was greater or leſs than it is; and when the form of the 
15 ſentence i is fuch as, when explained by the rules of grammar only, 


doth not truly exp 


els the ſtate of mind of him that uſes it. 


' Notwithſtanding this, Ryle that is merely figurative and orna- 


mented, is far from being calculated to decerve, For whenever 1 it 


aſed, no other language, or mode of ſpeech, could give fo true 


an idea of the ſtate of the ſpeaker s mind, though it is confeſſed 
to be by no means literally expreſſive. of that ſtate. For inſt: 


when Virgil calls the two Scipio, the 7. hunderbolts of War, he ; 
E mented and highly - figurative expreſſion, 


makes uſe of an orn 


8 * to his real ſentiments; for he would never 
have 


impetugſity which he meant. to aſcribe to thoſe heroes, 


Again, when the ſame excellent and correct poet ſays thet 
mount tna threw its fires as high as the flars, nobody taxes him 
: with a deſigned falſchood ; though his expreſſions be not literally 


true, and we are ſure he could not but have been fenfible of it 
himſelf at the time that he made uſe of them: but nothing ſhort 


of an hyperbole could have given us a true image of the effort 


of his imagination, to expreſs his idea of the very b 3 
of thoſe flames. 


Laſtly, 


replied in the affirmative, if he had been aſked ſeriouſly | 
whether he really imagined they were two thunderbolts; and yet 
no plainer terms, though more expreſſive of their true character, 
would have given his readers fo clear an idea of the force and 


HF 
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Laſtly, Whth Ebess in the fame poet, in the Widkt ef the Wande | 
of his adventures, comes to mention Str, inftead of faying, 
in ſo many words, that bis father diu there, addreſſes himſelf 
directly to his father, and exclaims, Hie me, pater optime, fefſim 
dgſeris; do any of his readers imagine he really conceived his fa- 
ther to be within hearing? But no fimple narration could ſuffici- 
ently have expreſſed that firong regret, and tender affection, 
which the revival of his father's memory awakened in his mind. 
We naturally per/ſonrfy every thing that cauſes us much pleaſure 
or pain, and a vivid recolleQion makes every thing ſeem preſent. 
Thus this direct addreſs to the dead Anchiſes, though, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, without the leaſt foundation, gives us the trueſt idea of 
the unfeigned grief of Æneas, and of the affecting ſenſe he had 
of his loſs, and therefore lets us into the true ſtate of his mind ; 
not, indeed, by a direct interpretation of his words, but in a more 
certain, though an indirect manner, by means of thoſe circum- 
Nances which always accompany that ſtate of mind. 

Figurative ſpeech, therefore, is indicative of a perfon's real 
feelin gs and ſtate of mind, not by means of the words it conſiſts 
of, conſidered as Agne of ſeparate ideas, and interpreted according 
to their common acceptation ; ; but as circumſtances naturally at- 
tending thoſe feelings which compoſe any ſtate of mind. "Thoſe | 
figurative expreſſions, therefore, are ſcarce conſidered and attended 
to as words, but are viewed in the ſame light as attitudes, ge eftures, 
and looks, which are infinitely more N of SO and 
feelings than words can poſſibly be. 

Since, however, the literal impropriety of FIR . — 
fions is excuſed only on account of their being conſidered as in- 
dications of thoſe feelings and ſentiments which no words, lite- 
rally interpreted, could deſcribe, they ſhould never be uſed but 
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| " SENT TENSE in  &feribing paſt Scenes, and of PARTICULAR. "0 
C 178 | OD TY: S726 840 CS y | | = 
Crxcums STANCES. 1 | 
ornament that ſentiment admits of. © | 
pointed out, are either ſome of the more remarkable and ger 7 


the ſtronger Paſians » thoſe forms 


| tute the pleaſures the imagination. | ' 
will engage our attention in the o 1 29 
| mentioned. e F 
| 80 7 | brei 
Is, that they are engaged, and we 
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and proper uſe of the paſſions undoubtedly i is to rouze men to 


juſt and vigorous Ron upon every emergency, without the flow 


intervention of reaſon, It is, therefore, wiſely provided, that 
aiſed dy the immediate view and apprehenſion of 
the circumſtances proper for their exertion. Being, therefore, 
blind and mechanical principles, they can only be connected with 


the view of ſuitable circumſtances z ſo that, whenever theſe are 


preſented, whether, the paſſion, would, in fact, be uſeful or not, 


tit cannot fail to be excited, and to riſe to its uſual height. 


This obſervation ſupplies us with a reaſon why our minds are | 
as ſenſibly affected with ſcenes of paſt, or even of ideal diftreſe, 


as with a mere relation of what is preſent and real, All the ad- 
vantage. that the latter circumſtances united have, is, that they 


engage us to think more. intenſely of the caſe, which will conſe- 


quently make the ideas more vivid, and the ſcene more intereſt= ; 


ing. But that ſcenes of ideal diſtreſs have as much power over 


the imagination as/{cenes of 'difireſs that are pelt, cannot but be 


allowed, when we conſider, that even reaſon can plead nothing 
more in favour of the one than of the other ; ſince the paſſion is 


equally unavailing in both caſes, Why.may I not, with reaſon, 


be as much intereſted in the adventures of Eneas or Telemachus, | 


as in thoſe of Themifhnlew, Xenophon, or any of the heroes of 


ö cauſes of our paſſions, is the ſame thing. 


Te Rome? D I the one never had any exiſtence, neither | 

have e the other- any at preſent, which, with reſpe& to the final 8 
The faithful hiſtorian, and the writer of romances, having the 
ſame acceſs to the ſprings of the human paſſions, it is no wonder 


that che latter generally moves them more forcibly, fince he hath 


the choice of every circumſtance that contributes to raiſe them; 
whereas the former hath n, in his power but the dypg4rion 
Los of 
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** them, and is reſtricted even in that, I fancy, however, that 
no perſon of reading and obſervation can doubt of the fact, that 
more tears have been ſhed, and more intenſe joy hath been ex- 
prefſed in the peruſal of novels, romances, and feigned tragedies, 
than in reading all the true hiſtories m the world. Who ever, 
upon any occurrence in real hiftory, ever felt what he muſt feel 
in reading Clariſſa, George Barnwell, Eloiſa, and many other 
well-contrived fictions. It is to no purpoſe to ſay to ourſelves, 
4 This is all a fiction, why am I thus affected!“ if we read, and 
form an idea of the ſcenes there exhibited, we muſt feel in 
ſpite of ourſelves. The thought of its being a fiction enables us 
to make but a feeble and ineffectual effort to repreſs our feelings, 
—_ Sues ideas which excite them are very ſtrong and vivid, 

perſons, however, may have acquired ſuch an averſion to 
ll works of fiction, that they cannot be prevailed upon to give 
that RPO attention to them which this e, re- 
quires. | 


The ule of the preſent tenſe in the narration of paſt events, 
contributes greatly to heighten the ideal prefence of any ſcene. 
This form of narration is introduced with the moſt advantage 
when a preceding lively and animated deſcription hath already, 
as it were, tranſported the reader into the ſcene of action. In 

that ſituation of mind, he is fo far from being ſenſible of the real 
impropriety of that ſtyle, that it appears to him the moſt natural; 
and indeed no other would correſpond to his feelings : and too 
precipitate a return to the proper ſtyle of narration would have a 
very bad effect, as it would put an end to the pleaſing lion, 
which makes the ſcene ſo intereſting, and which can continue no 
| my than while the reader conceives  himſclt preſent with the 

M objects 
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' obj ets that are preſen ted to his imagination. In the following 
pPoetical deſcription of a battle, we have. an example of a very 
natural, and therefore (for the reaſon given above) due 
tranſgon from the Peter to the preſer nt time. . 


And now „ whth ſhouts the e armies cloſed, 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppoſed ; 
Hoſt againſt hoſt the ſhadowy legions drew, 
The ſounding darts an iron tempeſt flew; 
| ViRors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous crics, 
Triumphing ſhouts and dying groans ariſe. 
With ſtreaming blood the ſſipp'ry field is dy'd, 


And llaughter'd heroes FO the dreadful tide: 


— 


In the following deſcriptions we cannot i dit feel the ill effect 
of too precipitate a return to the proper ſtyle of natration, and 
of the ſtill worſe effect of paſſing from time paſt to the preſern, 


and from the preſent to the paſt, as it were alternately: in the 
fame ſcene. | 


Here all the terrors of grim war appear; 
Here rages force, here tremble flight and fear, 
Here /ftorm'd contention, and here fury Hou d. 
And che dire orb portentous g9rgon. crown'd.. 


11140 v. 5 ö 
Then died Scamandrius, expert in the chace, 
In woods and wilds to wound the ſavage race: 
Diana taught him all her ſylvan arts, 
To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts: 
But vainly here Diana's arts he zries, 
The fatal lance arrefs him as he flies; w 
| - ie | ? os From 
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From Menelaus' arm the weapon ſent 
Thro' his broad back and heaving boſom went: 
Down ſinks the warrior with a thund'ring ſound, 
His brazen armour rings againſt the ground, - 


ILIAD V. 65. 


Since no form of expreſſion can appear natural, unleſs it cor- 
reſpond to the feelings of the perſon who uſes it, let no writer 
adopt the preſent tenſe in deſcribing a paſt tranſaction, unleſs the 
ſcene be ſo intereſting, that the reader can hardly help realizing 
it, and fancying that he actually ſees and hears every thing that 
is repreſented; otherwiſe the affectation becomes 1 and 
cannot fail to give diſguſt. OM . 

It is a very extravagant ſtretch of this IN when a -ublic 
5 ſpeaker repreſents a ſcene that is paſt or future as preſent in the 
very place of audience; for it requires an illuſion capable not 
only of affecting the imagination, but of impoſing upon the 
_ bodily fenſes too, to cover the abſurdity of fuch language. 
Let this obſervation be applied to ſome . when e de- 
ſeribe the day of judgment. _— 
Theſe obſervations relating to the vivid jepteſeittation of ob- 
jects, ſhow us the importance of a diſcreet uſe of fiction, and 
works of imagination, for the cultivation of the human heart. 
The heart is inſtructed chiefly by i its own feelings. It is of con- 
ſequence, therefore, how they are directed, and it cannot be a 
matter of indifference what tales and novels are put into the 
hands of children and youth. When once perſons are of an age 
to form ideas of ſuch deſcriptions, and feel the ſenſations reſulting 
from them, reading a romance is nearly the ſame thing. as their 
ſeeing fo much of the world, and of mankind. Whatever, there- 
| 690 6: YU fore, 
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fore, we ſhould think improper for them to Pe, it is improper 
for them to read or Bear; for they have _ W p5 reno and re- 


tain ſimilar Ines from both. 


In the cond place, I would ae with regard to the con- 
duct of the paſſions, that to repreſent things to the life; in order 
thoroughly to affect and intereſt a reader im the peruſal of a com- 
poſition, it is of ſingular advantage to be very cirumſtantial, and 
to introduce as.many {en/ble images. as poſlible.. . | 

The powers of art have no other means of exciting our paſſions. 
chan by preſenting ſuch ſcenes. as are found to excite them in real: 

fe. Now in nature, and real - life, we ſee nothing but particu-- 
lars, and to theſe ideas alone are the ſtrongeſt ſenſations and 
emotions annexed. General and abſtract names are only ſubſti- 
tutes for the particular, and are therefore farther removed from: 
their connexion. with real objects; inſomuch, that when general: 
and abſtract terms are uſcd, the imagination muſt be employed to. 
reduce them to particulars, before any real ſcene can be ima- 
gined, or any paſſion. raiſed. Now ſince general terms do not, 
without an effort of the imagination, ſuggeſt thoſe determinate: 
ideas which alone have the power of exciting the paſſions, and! 
che very exertion of ſuch an effort muſt, in ſome meaſure, pre- 
vent that temporary illuſion; which is requiſite to the ideal pre- 
ſence of objects, it is proper that the writer, who: would tho 
roughly affect and intereſt his reader, ſhould, as much as poſſible, ; 
make that effort unneſſary, hy avoiding general: and abſtract 


terms, and introducing the proper names of perſons and things, 
which have a more immediate connection with ſcenes of real life. . 


Every body muſt have experienced, 1n relating any thing that 
really happened, how difficult it is to avoid: mentioning thoſe cir- 


cumſtances 
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eumſtances of 1 time,. place, and ferſon, which were orginally a- 
ſociated with the particulars of the ſtory; and it is evident 
| (notwithſtanding it be generally eſteemed a mark of greater judg- 
ment to. generahze ſtories, and omit thoſe particulars) that ſtories- 
told: with all thoſ circumſtances, provided they be not fo many as 
to diſtract the mind of the hearer, and too much retard the rela- 
tion of the prineipal incidents, are generally heard with more 
attention. In fact, it cannot be but that theſe cireumſtances ex- 
eite more determinate and preciſe ideas; and the more preciſe a and 
vivid are our ideas, with. the greater ſtrength. do they excite all 
the emotions and paſſions that depend upon them... The mention: 
of theſe particulars pos win w- reſemble real. and active 

Ife. | 


So 1 is - this non: and 1 far is it jd yore. | 
been thoroughly attended to, that it may almoſt furniſh a eriterion 
to diſtinguiſh true l | ry from fable and romance. Even the 
beſt of our modern. romances, which are a much more perfect 
copy of human life 1 of the fiction s of the ancients, if 
they be compared with true hiſtory, will be found to fall greatly 
thort of it in their detail of ſuch particulars as, becauſe they have 
a kind of arbitrary, and, as it were, uariable connexion. with: 
real facts, do not eaſily ſuggeſt themſelves to thoſe perſons who» 
attend only to the connexion and ſubordination, of the incidents: 
they have invented, and who, therefore, never introduce more 
perſons. or things than Are. neceſſary to fill them up : 2 whereas a. 
nedundancy of particulars, which are not e weed. 
will croud into a relation of real facts. - Jon infor 
bas MS ines bn cle MR Reno 
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of ſcripture afford s, to the curious obſeivies of nature and pro- 
bability, no ſmall evidence of their genuineneſs and truth. 
The advice I would found upon theſe obſervations 1 is, that a 


writer who would copy nature, and command the paſſions which 
are peculiar to the ſeveral ſcenes of it, ſhould, in all narration or 


deſcription, wherever the circumſtances of a diſcourſe will admit 
of it, prefer a more particular to a more general term ; as father, 
mother, brother, fifter, &c. inſtead of relation; ; juſtice, temperance, 
veracity, Bec. and cruelty, covetouſneſs, q deceit, &ec. as the caſe 1 re- 
quires, inſtead of the more indefinite terms virtue, and vice; 
and univerſally, the proper names of perſons, places, and things, 
rather than more comprehenſive terms which are appl icable to 
other ideas beſides thoſe that are intended to be conveyed. 

© Shakeſpeare | intereſts his readers more than moſt other drama- 
tic poets, becauſe he copies nature and real life in this reſpect 
more cloſely than moſt others. It will, perhaps, not appear im- 
probable that Shakeſpeare's frequent uſe of particular terms, and 
his attention to the choice of them, contributed not a little to his 


peculiar excellence in diſtinguiſhing 'the paſſions and characters 
of human nature; whereas dealing much in general terms, leads 


25 writers to confound all characters, and not to make thoſe diſtinc- 
tions which nature doth. If it ſhould be rather thought that 


Shakeſpeare 8 happineſs i in diſtinguiſhing charaQers led. him to be 
ſo particular and circumſtantial in his deſcriptions, it may be al- 
lowed, without contradicting the converſe of this hy potheſis; 3 


and it equally confirms the ſuppoſition of the connection that is 


here ſuggeſted to ſubſiſt between the diſtinguiſhing particular cha- 


| rafters, and the uſe of particular terms. Homer abounds more 
| in the minute details of circumſtances than Virgil, and his cha- 
racters are better diſtinguiſhed. Virgil -uſes more general terms 


2 . 
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upon all non and the ee of rt chan ters is re- 
markable. ee 2; 

I 0 exemplify this obſervation, I mal Aae a Antes from 
| Shakeſpeare, of the manner in which a prodigy was talked of 


among the common apa as. an e e ae in its 
kind. 


87 


Old n men, and beldams i in oa Fg 
Do prophecy upon it dangerouſly. 
Young Arthur's death is. common in their mouths , 
And when they talk of him, they ſhake their heads, 
And whiſper one another in the ear IM 
And he that ſpeaks doth graſp the bearer's wriſt, 
_ © Whilſt he that hears makes fearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with gps e LEE 
I ſaw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer thus, 818 
The while his iron did on th' anvil cool, 
With open mouth ſwallowing a tay lor's news, 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on ſlippers, whieh his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, 
Told of a many thouſand warlike French 
That were embattled, and rank'd in Kent. 
Another lean, unwaſh'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's 4 
__ Kuo Joun, Act IV. Scene 4. 


The facred writings abound with the moſt lively and 33 
deſcriptions, which derive their excellence from the notice that is 
taken of particular circumſtances. See, among other paſſages, 
Haiah xxxix. 4 to 15. and Jer. xiv. 15. to the end. 


One 
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One resſon why; pliiloſophers ſeldom ſucceed in poetry, may 
be, that ab/ftrad? ideas are too familiar to their minds. Philoſo- 
 phers are perpetually employed in reducing particular to general 

| Propoſitions, a turn of thinking very unfavourable to poetry. 

One reaſons Nkewiſe, Why poetry is generally ſooner brought to 

perfection than any other an of polite literature, may be, 
that, in early ages, the ſtate of language is moſt favourable to 
poetry; as it then contains fewer abftra& terms. On this ac- 
count, a poet in an early age has the advantage of a later poet, 

who has equal Areagth of imagination. It may be ſaid that, to 
counterbalance this, the greater progreſs which the art of criticiſm 
will have made in a more refined. age, will be an advantage to a 
later poet. But perhaps refinement 1 in criticiſm may rather be un- 

_ favourable to the genuine ſpirit of oetry, as an attention to rules 


tends to deaden . emen _ _ * nee 


$ 
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of the rubles of levee Eevotions fo ak Mota; and the 
nne of 2 . one Object F luer. 


HE tendency of ſtrong emotions and paſſions to generate 

belief may help to throw light upon ſeveral things which 
occur upon the ſubject of criticiſm, and works of taſte and ge- 
nius. And that we ſhould be prone to conclude, that very vivid 
ideas, and ſtrong emotions of mind, are derived from external ob- 
jects, and circumſtances really exiſting, can be no matter of ſur- 
prize, when we reflect that objedts really exiſting do generally 
excite ſuch ideas and emotions. | Vivid ideas and rung emotions, 
therefore, having been, through life, aſſociated with reality, it 
is eaſy to imagine that, upon the perception of the proper feel- 
ings, the aſſociated idea of reality will likewiſe recur, and ad- 
here to it as uſual; unleſs the emotion be combined with ſuch 
other ideas and circumſtances as have had as ſtrong an aſſociation 


with ion. In this caſe the abſurdity and impoſſibility of the 


ſcene precludes aſſent; and at the ſame time, by taking away the 
aſſociated circumſtance, it greatly weakens the original impreſſion. 
But while the impreſſions remain vivid, and no certain marks of 
fiction appear, the idea of reality will occur; that is, the mind 
will find itſelf ſtrongly inclined to believe the ſcene to be real. 
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reſent,” 7 and their -unexperienced pa 


exiſtence of the imaginary, beings and Powers, and the ideas of 


A 
& 


This may help us to account for the ſatisfaction that is re- 


_ ceived, and particularly by youth, and all perſons of little know- 


ledge and experience, in reading the hiſtory of ſuch beings and 


powers as far exceed every thing human, and which never could 


have had any exiſtence ; as of Fairies in European countries, genies 
in the Eaſt; the heathen gods and goddeſſes in the ancient clafticab 
ages, and bnights-orrant and necromancers in modern ſtory. 

It may, likewiſe, ſuggeſt 2 reaſon why theſe ſtories. are od 


with leſs pleaſure by perſons more advanced in years. In youth 


the vivid and magnified ideas preſented by ſuch ſtories, and the 
emotions conſequent upon them, have a ſtronger aſſociation with 
truub than any improbable cireumſtances attending them have yet 
acquired with faifbood. In reading Get therefore, there- is- 
nothing to prevent the object from being conc wo dei 
nically, as by the prefence of the like ee . Whereas the 
affociation which ſuch ſtrange powers and properties have ac- 
quired with the ideas of 1mpofibility, fable bod, and abſurdity, in 


the minds of perſons of conſiderable age and reflection, often 
makes it impoffible for W Wu in en to conceive: 


ſuch things really to exiſt. 

f, however, the fiction 5 aa ee ma itlelk, ck bs Wa 
upon any uniform principles, or ſuppoſitions, ſo fhat it ſhall re- 
quire only one ſingle effort of the imagination to conceive the 


inconſiſtency and contradiction do not frequently occur: through: 
the courſe of the narration, to deſtroy the illuſion ; a reader of a 
lively turn of mind; though of good diſeernment, may enter into 
the ſcene, and receive great pleaſure from the performance. But 
15 in conſequence of a thouſand reiterated aſſociations, all re- 
preſen- 
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_ preſentations of things not founded on nature and truth will 
grow leſs and leſs intereſting as men advance in life. Even 
_ thoſe fictions which moſt nearly refemble truth; have vas little 
power of amuſing perſons of great age and reflection. And 
that ſtories in Which are introduced. ſuch Werne "wan 
as the heathen gods, fairies, genies, neeromancers, and the 
like, retain their power of amuſing. perſons of reading and 
taſte ſo long as they „ may be aſcribed to the impreſſions made 
by them upon ſuch W in their very early years; by means 
of which the ſcenes in which they are exhibited are rendered 
much more vivid, and conſequently have ſtronger aſſociations 
with reality than they would have had, if thoſe perſons had not 
been made acquainted with _ till 9 had been W az 
of perceiving their abſurdit x. 
Our proneneſs to verify ſtrong. nations: may be thin in tie 
pleaſure we receive from arguments intended to prove that there 
is ſome foundation in true hiſtory for thoſe ftories which af- 
fected us ſtrongly when we were young; for inſtance, the fabu- 


lous hiſtory and mythology of the Greeks; the poſſibility of 


Eneas and Dido having been cotemporaries; the favourable 
hearing which arguments in proof of the reality of apparitions 
and witches have met with from many perſons of ſenſe and ex- 
perience; and from the pleaſure which all perſons of taſte have 
lately received from the attempt to ſhew the real correſpondene 
there is with nature and truth in the manners, cuſtoms, cere- 
monies, and extravagancies of chivalry. May I not, likewiſe, 
appeal to all perſons of reading and imagination, if it would not 
give them a moſt ſenſible pleaſure to receive certain information, 
that all the adventures of ſuch perſons as Robinſom Cruſe, and 
others whoſe fictitious ſtories they have read with delight, 
4 Wh were 
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were Tterally true? And whatever we ſhould receive pleaſure 
from believing, we ſhould certainly be inclined to believe. 

This connexion of vivid ideas and emotions with reality, will 
eaſily furniſh the mind with pretences for juſtifying the extrava- 
gance of ſuch paſſions as love, gratitude, anger, revenge, and 


envy. If theſe paſſions be raiſed, though ever fo unreaſonably, 
_ they are often able, by this means, to adjuſt the object to their 


gratification. Befides, ſince, in eonſequence of almoſt conſtant 
joint impreſſions, all ideas are affociated with other ideas ſimilar 
to themſelves, theſe paſſions, while the mind is under their in- 
fluence, and as it were wholly occupied by them, will. excite, in 


abundance, all ſuch ideas as conſpire with themſelves, and pre- 
_ elude all attention to objects. and circumſtances connected with, 


_—_ which would tend to introduce, an oppoſite ſtate of mind. 
In ͤ the eye of the captivated lover, the object of his. affections. 
appears with more charms. than firſt excited his paſſion.: 
and how apt are we to take offence at thoſe perſons who endea- 
vour to give us an ill opinion of thoſe who have ſhown. us kind- 


©. neſs or reſpe&d? On the other hand, how little merit can. any 


body allow the man thathath. affvonted. him? and how mean and 
contemptible a figure. do thoſe perſons ſometimes make in our 


imagination, whoſe ſuperiority at firſt excited. our envy 2: 


An attention to-theſe affections of our. minds will ſhow us the 
admirable propriety of innumerable fine touches of paſſion in our 
mimitable Shakeſpeare.. How naturally doth. he repreſent. Caſſius, 
full of envy at the greatneſs of Cæſar, whoſe equal he had been, 
dwelling. upon. every little. circumſtance. which ſhows the natural: 
weakneſs of him whom fortune had made his: maſter. Speaking; 
of their A together croſs the Tiber, he. lays, | 


- 


But 
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; But ere we could arrive the point pegabed,; | 
Cæſar cry'd, Help me, Caſſius, or I ſink, 
I, as Æneas our great anceſtor, 
Did from the flames of Troy, upon his ſhoulder, 


The old Anchiſes bear; ſo from the waves of Tiber 
Did 1 che tired Cæſar. 18 


Again, 1 in the lame ſpeech, 


" Bo had a fever when he. was in Spain, 
And when the fic was on him, I did mark 
| How he did ſhake. *Tis true this god did ſhake:. 
— l did hear him ) groan, 
Ps and that tongue of his · 
Alas! it cried, Give me ſome drink, Titinius, 
As a lick girl, — Jorios Cæsan, Act I. Scene 3. 


In the ſame author, king Lear, expoſed to a violent tempeſt, 9 * 


with his mind full of the ingratitude of his daughters, to juſtify | 


his vexation and impatience, conceives them to have taken * i 
with his daughters. 40 


Kt 
* 
r 


—— Here I ſtand your las 1 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpiſed old man. 
But yet I call you ſervile miniſters, | 
That have with two pernicious daughters j join' d 
Four high-engender'd. battles, gainſt a head 
So. old, and white as this. Oh!] Oh l. *tis foul. 
| Ig Act III. Scene 2 


Thia is perfectly natural, provided we can ſuppoſe his mind to 5 
have been ſo violently agitated as to baz. and feel real indi g- 
- EM {ap nation . 
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nation againſt things Wannen, bebte miltbe explairied ſhortly) 
is perhaps oftener the real caſe than is commonly imagined. | 

With equal regard to nature doth "he repreſent Hamlet as 
ſhortening the time that intervened between the death of his fa- 
ther and the marriage of his mother with his uncle, becauſe that 
circumſtance ann and gratified his e At firſt 
he woe 


— = That it ſhould 1 to this? | „ 5 f 
But two months Kg . a work.» not 1 


Preſently after, in a the ame lor. ei en e 


— vet within a month, 


— he calls.it > little oh e laſt, . 
Ere vet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears | 
| Had left the fluſhing of her galled eyes, 

| She married——Oh moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 


Wich ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets, : 
Act JI. Scene 1. 


Nearly allied to this laſt obſervation is the 8 chat all 
ſtrong paſſions and emotions are liable to be transferred to indif- 
ferent objects, either related to the proper object, or thoſe whoſe 
ideas are accidentally preſent to the mind, at the time that it is 
under the influence of ſach emotion or paſſion. This is nothing 
more than the fimpleſt caſe of the aſſociation of ideag, but the 
effects of it are well worthy. of our attention. Brute creatures, 
and even inanimate things, are not exempted from being, in this 
indirect manner, the objects of. ſuch human paſſions, as it were 


the greateſt — to ſuppoſe them the . objects of. 
Do 


er. Xlr e nriete n gg 
Do not all pete and writers of romance repreſent enamoured 


lovers, in raptures. with every thing belonging to the object of 
their affeQions, and taking uncommon pleaſure in the groves, 


and every place where they have had their delightful interviews. 
Pious David envied even: the ſwallows which had built their neſts: 
and laid their young in the Houſe of God. Aware of this, do 
not all perſons dread to communicate diſagreeable information, 
and are they not eager to be the meſſengers of good news? In 
the former caſe, the meſſenger becomes the object of averſion; 
in the latter caſe, he is regarded with good-will and friendſhip. 

The loſs. or abſence of a friend may give ſo muck uneaſineſs, 


that cur. dp for e ne ew. tal d of 


indignation, which may, for a moment, fall even upon the ob- 
ject of our affection himſelf. This delicate circumſtance, as 
Lord Kaimes obſerves, hath not eſcaped the notice of Shake- 


ſpeare, who hath given an exact idea of 1 ity in the laſt words of 


the following 1 "Jp 


eee Hei is drown'd 
Whom e we Dis to find, and the ſea mocks 
| Our fruſtrate ſearch on land. Well, let him go. 
| Trurzsr, Act II. Scene 3. 


It is poſſible, however, that the poet aighe have had nothing: 
more in view than fimply to expreſs acquieſcence in the event. For 
the words, Well, let him go, will not expreſs any thing of indig- 
nation, without a een tone, _ nanner, in the pronuncia- 
tion of them. . e in : 
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againſt a horſe which had formerly been his but which his enemy 
n and then rode. Rs 3 


That jade had eat bread from my royal hand . 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not ſtumble ? Would he not fall down? 
(Since pride muſt have a fall) and break the neck 

of that proud man that did uſurp his back. 


Rictanp II. Act V. Scene 11. 


In the ſame maſter of the human feelings Sg ſee the mind of 
Othello, when thrown into a violent perturbation by the firſt ſuſ- 


picion of jealouſy againſt his wife, deſcribed as expreſſing its firſt 


reſentment in terms of the utmoſt patience an the in- 


| Villain be ſure thou prove my love a whore - 
HK r 
ö | orante AR III. Scene 8. 


That theſe ſeeming irregular ſallies of paſſion are, however, 
natural, may eaſily be conceived from conſidering, that in our 
infancy we never look farther than the neareſt cauſe of 
our diſquiet on which to fix our reſentment ; that few perſons, 


upon ſudden provocation, can forbear expreſſing their reſentment 
in the ſame indiſcriminate manner; and that there are many well- 


atteſted inſtances of the greateſt imaginable extravagancies of this 
kind in perſons of ſtreng paſſions and little reflection. Are we 
not credibly informed by Herodotus, that Xerxes, in great wrath 
and earneſtneſs, inſulted the Helleſpont, both by words and ac- 
tions, when he found the bridge he had laid over it broken to 
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XC conſiderable uſe in criticiftn, is that they are excited with 


and that when ſeveral of them are in joint poſſeſſion of the 
mind, they are liable to be dz affected "Of their mutual influ-- 
ences. upon: one another. 
Thoſe paſſions, the emotions . to which are . 
eaſily introduce, and, as it were, paſs into one another. As Mr. 
Hume well expreſſes it, * All reſembling impreſſions are connected 
<« together; and no ſooner one ariſes, than the reſt naturally fol- 


« low. Grief and diſappointment give riſe to anger, anger to- 


40 envy, envy to malice, and malice to grief again, In. like- 
“ manner our temper, when elevated with | joy, naturally throws 
& itſelf into love, 3 courage, pride, and other reſem- 
© bling affections. Hume's diſſertation on the paſſions. 

On the other |} hand, when emotions of a very oppoſite nature;. 
which conſiſt of contrary feelings, are, from independent cauſes, 
excited in the mind at the ſame time; the oppoſition, or con- 


| trat, e to heighten both. Their ene being hereby 


rendered 
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rendered very ſenſible, each of them is more ſtrongly felt 
than either of them would have been, if they had been ee 
ſingly. g 8 
The former of theſe obſervations admits of the eaſieſt illuſ- 
tration from the &indred paſſions, as they may be called, of love 
and pity. Theſe, having the ſame languid tone, the ſame ſitu- 
ation of mind is favourable to the introduction of both ; and the 
mind, after having been under the influence of one, is more ea- 
fily ſuſceptible of impreſſions from the other. 
This is finely illuftrated in the ſpeech of Othello i in Shakeſpeare, i 


the following lines of which cloſe che account he gives of his 
courtſhip of Deſdemona. Fs 


* 


—— On this hint | fpake: 
A S be loved me for the dangers had paſt, 
Fr And 1 loved waa 
Hogs 41 Vent 8. 


Jy 1 3 ele Wan in this 4 a 8 
tion of perilous adventures, in which a perſon hath acquitted 
himſelf bravely, begets a great efcem for the adventurer, en 
is a conſiderable ingredient in the paſſion of love. | 

IJ) be ſenſible of the effect of the contrariety of emotions, let 
any one but think how impatient of mirthꝭ muſt a perſon be who 
is oppreſſed with forrow! how much every appearance of joy 
beightens his diſtreſs! Hencc the pn: which Milton 
aſcribes to a in Paradiſe: . | 


2 15 Wd phat gelight ls I 3 walk'd che round! 5 
But I in none of theſe 


Find po or refuge, and the more I ſee 
6 Pleaſures 
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5 a4 it length overp wer the leſs ; and the mind, after having been 
© ſulje@to the influence of both, will ſettle in a ſtate which is the _ 
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by means of a ſingle epithet, in the following paſſage, in which 


fortune of his ſon, than he could have ee in more wor 
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s a more exquiſite ſenſation, 


he deſcribes the attempt that Dædalus made to deſcribe the mis- 
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is conatus erat . effingere i in | auro, 
Bis paiyie cecidere x manus. bh om by En Lib. . 
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been afſociated with Dorer — dlnrid ar a N 
ſon under the influence of the correſponding paſſion to repeat 


ſuch words. In theſe caſes; fingle words preſent to the ng the 


tire ſcenes with all their moving circumſtances. + 

| Taimitably expreſſive of tenderneſs is the repetition of. the, $6 
of Eurydice, in the affecting hiſtory of 8 pou in e 
1 Ovid, has. _P y imitated by Mr. aN 


Yet « eben in death Eurydice he ſung, IL 
| Eurydic fill trembled on his tongue: 7 
Furydice the woods, 
4G Eurydice the floods, 4 4 | ; N 
e Je rocks and hotlow mountains wög 9 
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* all goat Ml ons one * we jj Yin to 3 W 
more eminently than others, perſons under the influence of them 
naturally expreſs that idea the firſt, . even though it obli iges them a 
to throw the ſentence | in which it is introduced into disorder. 
Thus Niſus, in > Virgil, expoſing bimſelf to death for Eurialus, | 


Me me adſum, qui «a; in me convertite fem i ip 
; wy ; Rutuli, mea fraus omnis, #3 a * | Ev EI D, Lis. N. 
| - CRE WEEDS e - Perolla, 


==> 1 
4 1 ſuffered gr tly on any account, he connects 
the idea of the ſame cauſe with any great diſtreſs. This ſhews 
with what propriety Shakeſpeare King Lear, whoſe ths + 
ferings were owing. to his. daughters, ; 
like a ds: in the ud; 
Writers not really feeling the deſcribe, and not 
2 mabters * the 8 i, are apt, with- ; 
influence hy 
it. And ſometimes, aiming to ſtrike and | 
their heroes uſe fuch language as is exprefl e of no pa ion 
whatever, but. is quite ent and abſurd. 1 1 
5 J e 
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Stuffs out his van garment with. his. 
fond of grief. 
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ſon may we cenſure thoſe who repreſent perſons as thinking and 
ſpeaking in a manner unſi table to an tharaBter, or or any eir- 
cumſtances whatever? Among theſe unnatural ſentiments we 
may rank the avowing, or open undiſguiſed propoſal,” of wicked 
purpoſes : becauſe human nature is ſo conſtituted, that direct vice 
and wickedneſs is univerſally fhocking. For this ! eaſon men 


ſeldom entertain the thought of it in their own minds, much leſs 


; Dune 2 it to phe but either under the ene of; Anne, 
ef it. ſd 


& Hd with Toms} | 


With en propriety dtd. King Joh is bar to e 


how much he would oblige him if he would remove prince Ar- 
thur out of his way. But the following. foliloguy of the Baſtard: 
-  Falconbridge, in the ſame play, is certainly unnatural. 


Bet Well, while I am a beggar I will rail; 


And ſay there is no ſin but to be rich: 
And being rich, my virtue then thall | bes 
Io ſay there is no vice but beggary; = 
Since kings break faith upon commodity;. 
| Gain be my lord, for ] will worſhip thee. | 1 
F | . 5 re 7 Heng At H. Scene 6. 


. A 1 more . die ms extravagant manner is. dy 


Macbeth. repreſented. talking to herſelf when she is projecting : 
the death of the king. Macbeth, Act I. Scene 75 


Inſtances of the moſt abſurd rant, and ſuch extravagance as is 


incompatible with every character, and with every paſſion, abound: 
in Pryden's plays, particularly i in the part of Almanzor in the 


Conqueſt of Granada. 
It is impoſſible not to ſmile when Moliere 8 Harpagus 


(when he is about to examine upon the rack all his family, fer- 


vants, 
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AVING obſerved what I think moſt important relating 
11 to the paſſions, I proceed to conſider * what t relates to the 
judgment, in aſſenting to what is propoſed to it. by 
5 Independent of the power of arguments, an are ſeveral forms 
„ addreſi adapted to engage belief, which abound in the works of 
orators. Theſe it is in the power of every ſpeaker to adopt 
F pleaſure, as are, each of them, nothing more than a dif- 
ferent manner in which arguments may be introduced and ex- 
preſſed. Since, however, they do contribute greatly to the ſuc- 
ceſs of an orator, I ſhall enumerate the principal and moſt ftrik- 
; ing of them, and endeayour to ſhew the cauſe of the influence 


1 


| which they have upon our minds. ee . 
5 | Every art of perſuaſion founded upon nature, and really tend- 
un wi to engage belief, muſt conſiſt of ſuch forms of addreſs as 
are natural to a perſon who is himſelf ſtrongly convinced of the 


that 


he is perfectly maſter of his ſubject, and acquainted with 
an thing that can be advanced for or againft the queſtion in 
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5 = . debate; 


bw 6 TG and i importance of what he contends for ; who is conſcious 
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debate; who is poſſeſſed even of a red 
3 and who is, moreover, 


EXECS 


ourſelves. more or leſs 8 di- 
h whom we have 


* | we pla 
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any arguments, 
a ſtrong conviction and 


when: he is willing to 
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15 world, if they conf dered 
| formal appeal, theref 
his adverſary, is a figure of the firſt rank i in ge and n, 


the orations of C 


Capitolinus, in which he expo 


Vite, we obliged them to abdicate, 
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re it, would concur with. him in it. This 
re; to a perſon's judges, his hearers, and 


conducive to the purpoſe of perſuaſion. . 
1.1 bath fit a Wach effect. of TRE! ſame kind when an orator ; 


ment, and MS don, that his opinion ſhould be contto vertsd, 8 
or his cauſe oppoſed z | and a ftronger ſtill, when not only viſible 


but inviſible | powers, when not only ratic we beings, but things 
inanimate are invoked, to atteſt the t ith e "what is advanced. 
All paſſions. are communicative, and are univerſally een " 
by the genuine expreſſions of them. © 


Many happy inſtances of theſe forms e of 


addrels are found in 

cero, particularly in his ity li ag iuſt Ver- 

res, Catiline, and Antony. The verv firſt words of his fi rſt 
oration againſt Catiline, which was deliv ered in the ſenate, when 


Catiline himſelf was preſent, conſiſt of a very vehement excla-' 
mation and expoſtulation. « How long, O Catiline, -will you 


to Furius 
ſtulates with the plebeians upon 


« abuſe our patience ? &c.? In a ſpeech aſcri OT 


the encroathments they were perpetually making upon the pri- 
vileges of the patricians, is the following noble and ſpirited ap- 
peal: In the name of the immortal gods, what is it, Romans, 


. you would have? You deſired tribunes; for the ſake of peace 
« we granted them. Lou were eager to have decemvirs; we 
* conſented to their creation: you grew . 15 theſe . 
In Cicero's oration for Milo, he exclaims, «O that hippy 


country which ſhall receive this man! Ungrateful this if it 
_ baniſh him? miſerable if it loſe him!“ Declaiming i in praiſe 


1 | 3 
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of Pompey, he invokes countries, ſeas, havens, and iſlands, as 
witneſſes of his courage, humanity, and wiſdom. 
There is ſomething peciliarly ſolemn and awful i in the follow 
ing apoſtrophes in the ſeriptures: * Hear, oh heavens, and give 
<« ear, oh earth, for the Lord hath ſpoken, Laiah . 2. Be no 


8 in oh on IS at apr Jer. 15 12. 


„ee, ane hath his appearance of PRE 1 | 
nk extempore unprepared addreſs, contributes not a little to make 
Aa perſon ſeem to be in earneſt.” He then ſeems to ſpeak from 
his real feelings, without having. recourſe to artificial helps. In 
this view it hath often a good effect to check one's ſelf, and 
retract what we were ſaying, or even to reject a ſecond, and re- 
eur to a firſt nn. ; to ſtop ſuddenly, and make an imper- 
feet ſenſe, as if ſomething. juſt then concived had checked the 
courſe of the ſentence, which was intended to have been delivered 
without interruption. Objections which the orator thinks proper 
to reply to, he may make to appear as if they occurred to his 
mind only the moment he mentions them; in which caſe the 
anſwer, not appearing to be premeditated, will be heard with the 
_ utmoſt advantage. It hath, likewiſe, the appearance of purſuing 
a ſudden ſtart of thought, and hath ſometimes a very good effect, 
when opportunity is taken, as if undeſignedly, to make paren- 
theſes in ſentences, and to digreſs from the we __ or 
argument, and return to it again. 
I think it needleſs to give examples of all theſe varieties of 45 
x dreſs. which derive their power from the reſemblance they bear to 
; unpremeditated diſcourſe, in which the ſentiments are ſuppoſed to 

be natural and ſincere, proceeding direaly from the heart; and 
mall only mention one from Mun in which, with a very 


LL good 


forms as th 
when, conſequently, it ed that ſome thoughts 
their talent 
ng mt 
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5 magine it poſſible 
firſt reformers, and, I may 


AN 


to ſo great a 
ity, without the talent of haranguing extem- 
at the ſucceſs of a judicious and - 
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As a caution againſt making too free with theſe very bold 
"Hubs of addreſs, which are adapted to ſhow that a man is in 
earneſt, and confident of the goodneſs of his cauſe, I would ad- 
viſe that no one appeal to another, unleſs it be morally certain 
that the perſon he appeals to, and boldly expoſtulates with, will 
really take his part, or, at leaſt, that it will be generally allowed 
that he ougbt to do it. Otherwiſe he expoſes his own. vain con- 
fidence, and betrays the cauſe he eſpouſe. a 
Let no perſon venture to exclaim and apoſt Ka e e 
importance, as well as the goodneſs of his . will juſtify it. 
Theſe ſtrong natural emotions are not to be counterfeited. To 
theſe arcana of nature it is hardly poſſible that artiſce ſhowild 
have acceſs: and if the circumſtances and occaſions of the ad- 

dreſs will not juſtify ſuch vehemence of ſtyle, a man makes 
Himſelf ridiculous by. attempting the impoſitien. Beſides, 


5 direct exclamations and apoſtrophes to perſons not preſent, or 


to things inanimate, though ever ſo juſt, ought to be uſed very 
ſparingly ; ; ſince, if they produce their natural and full effect, 
they 2. the attention to ſuch a * as cannot: be 1 * | 
or” 
It is, likewiſe, proper that all Engliſhmen i in 8 ſhould 
be informed, that a perſon of a liberal education in this country 
can hardly ever be in ſuch a ſituation, as will not render the imi- 
tation of ſome: of the boldeſt, the moſt ſucceſsful, and admired 
ſtrokes of Roman, not to ſay Grecian eloquence, extremely 
improper and ridiculous. The Engliſh - pulpit, the Englith | 
bar, and the Engliſh ſenate, require an eloquence. more ad- 
dreſſed to the reaſon, and leſs directly to the paſſions, than the 
Harangues of a Roman pleader, or the ſpeech of a Roman ſena- 
tor. Our hearers have rau more good ſenſe and juſt diſ- 
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1 we muſt have recourſe for the 
5 | > NoVELTY. For the firſt perception of an object 
— . 3 a much ſtronger impreſſion than any fubſequent perception 
ZW it. This muſt neceſſarily be perception depend 
5 1 e brain, Upon whatever 


y N 1 laws affecting 
WAW Principle we account for it, the oftener any ſenſations are repeat- 
=: ed, the leſs we are affected by them. But the chief ſource 
=... the charms. of novelty is the exerciſe of our active powers. 

. . Both previous to the perception of any new object, if we have 
=: To any intimation of it, and immediately upon the perception of it, 


1 * whether it be a new ſcene in nature, a new train of adventures, 
=. or a new ſyſtem of principles, the mind is full of oh OR 


„ and i is eagerly. employed i in ſurve 


# 


| 5 ma ing a Jeep ape Whereas when this firſt 0 is 
. „ gf atihed, and the object is become familiar, we view it in a more 
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1 conſtant appetite, as we RO, ul, it, for Wag — 12 ; 
to be inſeparable 
reflection, | 
| ges attending their ſituation... Being habi- | 
 naty ally examine e every. new 
þ t when once we are acquainted | 1 
| | rties and powers of it, and know how much it | 
„ . of * to our main purpoſe, our examination : 
. is finiſhed, and the motive for our curioſity is at an end. "More 
| over, to e obſervation made i in Aa preceding lecture, . 
as the mind conforms itſelf to the ideas w : h engage its atten= — 
| : it bath no other method of Jud, gin 8 of itſelf but. from 8 
| rception of a ANY train v of ideas is like its en- | 
12 e wa Wi? e and a new 
| | inceſſant i is t th 0 
Ru, abject, , or the method 
| almoſt forgotten, and when, con ſequent! 
| 2erſon,. I believe, would throw away 
| | his time upon a b eforchand. ſatisfied | 
SiS 3 | | 
Os ſtudy, or under- 
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well-known ot. is W furprize; whereas an object 1 
Aly new is ſai „ Ny 2 5 
* gratification which ihe aid is ſure to receive 
Prize, may add ſomething to the influence of thoſe other i motives _ 
which 88 0 ſome 11 wich ſo much eaget 
table. | 
certainty, t conject 2 ah 
an extreme degree; which always prepares the mind for receiv- 

. ing a fron impreſſion. If we be intereſted in the event, our 
Paf of hope and fear, being | heir turm re 
A Oe internal agitation, ſo as ofte 

limits of pleaſure, and make it de in the moſt painful and 
tormenting-anxiety. m. 
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(Gamer aj efts b 3 0 us for the ſame cenſor Cal new „ches 
do, viz. by the exerciſe they give to our faculties, The 
mind, as. was obſerved before, conforming and adapting itſelf to 
the objects to which its attention is engaged, muſt, as it were, 
enlarge itfelf, to conceive a great object. This requires a conſi- 
derable effort of the imagination, which is alſo attended with a 
pleafing, though perhaps not a diſtinct and explicit conſciouſneſs 
of the ſtrength and extent of our own Pr... 

As the ideas of great and Hittle are confeſſedly relative, and 
have no exiſtence but what they derive from a compariſon with. 
other ideas; hence, in all ſublime conceptions, there is a kind of 
ſecret retroſpect to preceding ideas and ftates of mind. The ſub- 
lime, therefore, of all the fpecies of excellence in eompoſition, 

requires. the moſt to be intermixed with ideas of an intermediate | 
nature; as theſe contribute not a little, by their contraſt, to raiſe 
and aggrandize ideas which are of a rank ſuperior to themſelves. 
Whenever any object, how great ſoever, becomes familiar to the 
mind, and its relations to other objects is no longer attended to, 
the ſublime vaniſhes. Milton's battle of the angels, after the 


Lenz to the en n would have been read with no greater 
: emotions 


— qu er with the preceding 3, o that if the for- 
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* 


emotions * are excited by the hiſtory of a common battle, had 


not the poet perpetually reinforced his ſublime, as it were, by 
introducing frequent compariſons of thoſe ſuperior beings, and 


their actions, with; homagcombamnty! ang hunmqn efforts. It is 
plainly by means of compariſon that fen gives us ſo ſublime . 
an idea of the unconquerable firmneſs of Cato ? 


Et WY "It tertamun 4 | NE 1 0 | N 
Preter atrocem animum n Catonis, 


For the fans reaſon a Aell-cbuducbed ien i is kame fa. 
e., In. this form of 2 ſentence, each fub- 


mer have been repreſented, as large, the latter, which exceeds it. ; 
muſt; appear exceedingly. a 1 — effect 1 this v we fe in that 


"The F towers, the rer b, nen 
Tbe ſolemn temples, the gpl. eee F et l b0. 


Alnd all-which it inherit, ſhall diffdlve, | 125 fs ah... 
And, like the baſeleſt fabric of eiten. 811 
Shall are nch 7 RW | 


dia e ae e intro 10 * to 6 Sobre the | 
ſublime, by; means of compariſon. with. the. obje& whoſe, grandeur = 
is to be inhanced by them, ought. to hoof ebener tte! becauſe 
there is no compariſon of things. diſſimilar. The difference 
between them ſhould be nothing more chan that of greater and 
leſs :; and even in this caſe, it often happens that the contraſt of 


18855 things between. which there 1 is a. very great diſparity (ag. wall be 4 
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9 
T 


Ee, 


oppoſite nature to the ſublime, I is not mprobable but that 
many of Mr. Pope's readers may affix ludicrous ideas to the fol- 
lowing lines, which, in his own conception, and that of * 
more philoſophical revert, were "oY. ſublime. eee 


Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall; 
Atoms, or ſyſtems, into ruin hurl'd ; 

And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. 


Ess aT on Man. Fo. I. 


Sparrows, atoms, and bubbles, do not make the 128 56 gure in 
the eye of the generality of mankind, that they do i in that of a 
philoſopher. x . 

It follows from theſe principles, that no conception can be ſub- 
lime which is not /mple. If any ſcene preſent a crowd of ſepa- 
rate objects, the mind views them in ſucceſſion, though in a 
very quick and rapid one, and exerts no extraordinary effort to 
conceive and comprehend any of them. However, an idea that 
doth conſiſt of parts may appear ſublime, if the parts of which 


tit conſiſts be not attended to, but the aggregate of them all be 
perceived as one idea. This is eaſily illuſtrated by the ideas of 


numbers. Very large numbers, as a thouſand, ten thouſand, and 
a hundred thouſand, preſent great and ſublime ideas upon the firſt 
naming of them, which continue fo long as we endeavour to 
ſurvey the whole of them at once, without attempting to reſolve 
them into their component parts ; but the arithmetician, who is 
uſed to compoſe and decompoſe the largeſt numbers, is conſcious 


of no ſublime idea, even when he is performing the curious 
of addition and rp _ them. 
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exertion of its faculties, it refers its ſenſations to- the ſame claſs. 
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Objects of the firſt rank in point of magnitude, and which 


chiefly conſtitute the ſublime of deſcription, are large rivers, 
high mountains, and extenſive plains; 3 the ocean, the clouds, 
the heavens, and infinite ſpace ; alſo ſtorms, thunder, lightning, 
volcanos, and earthquakes, in nature; + and palaces, temples, 
Pyramids, cities, &c. in the works of men. See a fine enume- 


ration of thoſe ſcenes of nature, which contribute. the moſt to the: 


ſublime, in Akenſide upon this ſubject: 


= — Who but rather turns 
To heaven's broad fire his unconſtrained view, 
Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame? | 
Who that, from Alpine heights, his lab'ring eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to ſurvey 
The N ile or Ganges roll his waſteful tide, 
Thro' mountains, plains, throꝰ empires black with ſhade; 
And continents of ſand, will turn his gaze 
To mark the windings of a ſcanty. rill 
Phat murmurs at his feet? &c. 
PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION, Lib. I. 


But the account here given of the ſublime, by no means con- 


fines it to the ideas of objects which have ſenſible and corporeal 


magnitude. Sentiments and paſſions are equally capable of it, if 
they relate to great objects, ſuppoſe extenſive views of things, 


require a great effort of the mind to conceive them, and produce 
great effects. Fortitude, magnanimity,. generoſity, patriotiſm, 


and univerſal benevolence, ſtrike the mind with the idea of the 
fublime. We are conſcious that it requires a great effort to exert 
them; and in all caſes when the mind is conſcious of a fimilar 


If 
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If the virtues above Ste were more common, the idea of 
them would not be ſo ſublime. 

Who that conſiders the ſentiments of Diomedes, when he prays 
to Jupiter to give him day, and then d:firoy him; the anſwer of 
Alexander to Parmenio (who had told him that he would accept 
the offers of Darius, if he were Alexander) And fo would I, if 
I were Parmenio; and much more the prayer of our Saviour 
upon the croſs, in behalf of his perſecutors, Father, forgive them, 

for they know not what they do : who, I ſay, that attends to theſe 

ſentiments, can entertain a doubt that they produce feelings ſimi- 
lar to thoſe which we receive from the view of grand and elevat- 
ed objects? Or a perſon need only to read the following paſſage 
from Dr. Akenſide, to o be convinced that there 1 is a true ſublime i in 
en 


Say why was man ſo eminently raiſed 
Above the vaſt creation? Why advanced 
Thro' life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame; 
But that th* Omnipotent might ſend him forth, 
In fight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As on a boundleſs theatre, to run 
The great career of juſtice, to exalt 
His gen'rous aim to all diviner deeds ? &c. 


There is no ſurer method of diſcovering thoſe ſenſations and 
| ideas, which are apprehended to be analogous by mankind 1 in ge- 

neral, than by obſerving the. analogies of words in various lan- 
guages; for the one will correſpond to the other. As mankind, 
| when the bulk of any language was invented, were not in a ſitu- 
ation to invent ſuperfluous terms, we may naturally conclude they 


would content themſelves with the ſame term when there was a 


X 2 . 


_ 
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great reluntlance in the ideas they repreſented ; but i in no > other 
caſe, if they could avoid fo great an inconvenience. If this 
clue be allowed to be of any uſe to us, in claſſing our ideas 
and ſenſations, there will remain no doubt but that there are 
a variety. of things, not material, which raiſe ſenſations ſimilar 
to thoſe which are excited by W which have corporeal mag- 
nitude and elevation. 1 1. 

Ho elſe. came a man of Aiſtinguiſhed abilities to be called a 
2 man? Why do we ſay that a benevolent man is of an open 
as well as generous temper? and that a covetous man hath a 
narrom ſoul ? How came the epithets proud, haughty, and 7 'y, 
to be ſynonymous? ? and how came the terms ſuperior taſte, ad- 
vancement in honour, head of the table, high note in muſi c, aſcend- 
ing feries | in numbers, and hgh and low, near or diftant, with re- 
fpect to time, to prevail ſo generally, and to become ſo familiar, 
that the figure is perfectly evaneſcent ? Moreover, how came robes 
of ſtate to be made large and full, and thrones to be lofty, &c.? 
Whence comes it that largeneſs of fize contributes to make a per- 
ſon look majeſtic ? And how came the Scythian ambaſſadors to 
be ſurprized to find Alexander the Great to be a little man? 

I might mention a great many more terms borrowed from cor- 
poreal magnitude, extenfion and elevation, applied to things 
which have none of thoſe qualities; but theſe are ſufficient to 
ſhow that the perception of the ſentiments, diſpoſitions, and cir- 
eumſtances, to which they are applied, are attended with a con- 
fciouſneſs of a feeling, ſimilar to that which is excited by the 
view of objects which have the qualities of corporeal magnitude, 
extenſion, and elevation; that is, with the ſublime. 


The 
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The ſublime of ſcience conſiſts in general and comprehenfive 
theorems, which, by means of very great and extenſive conſe- 
quences, 1 the idea of vaſineſs to the mind. A perſon of 
true taſte may perceive many inſtances of genuine ſublime in 
mon N. : 1 even 1 % ee f and "he ſciences oy mene = 
char dus ntl öf man is Er introdbetd to. hires bra 
alſo be ſublime by their relating to great objects. a 

For many things which, conſidered in themſelves, and abſtrach- 
ed from every thing that 18 foreign to them, are incapable of the 
ſublime, inſpire that fentiment by their aſſociation with others 
that are capable of it. From this ſource it is that the ideas of 
wealth, honour, and power, borrow 'their ſublime. It is the 
cauſes, the adjuntts, or the effetts of theſe things, that are con- 
templated, when they fill and charm t the foul. Wealth carries 
with it the idea of a large eftate, and abundance of every thing 
that can contribute to the enjoyment of life. From honour we 
never ſeparate the idea of the ſtrength of body, the capa- 
eity of the mind, or the great atchievements by which it 
was procured. With theſe alſo we join the number of people 
among whom a perſon is renowned, the extent of country through 
which his fame ſpreads, and the length of time to which it ex- 
tends. To the idea of power we join ideas of the good or evil 
it may produce, and of the multitudes which are ſubject to its 
controul. In the idea of a congueror,' we may clearly diſtinguiſh 
the idea of a great extent of country ſubdued ; and in the idea of 
vobility, that of a long train of illuſtrious anceſtors. A ſimilar 
analyſis would ſhow us the ſublime of friendſoip,, patriot! Ja, and 
many other abſtract ideas. 
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The grandeur of a Palace, bel f 


ides what it derives from i its ex- 
cesding other houſes in bulk, is derived from che ideas, of. the 
labour, expence, length of time, and number of perſons neceſ- | 
ſary to the erection of i it; and from ideas of the wealth, honour, 
and La of Chips who Mahn it. | Celebrated buildings and e ei- 
or time e that hath lapſed hs this flouriſhed ; * the whole 
ſenſation is greatly magnified, by a compariſon of their former 
magnificence with their preſent deſolation, The grandeur and 
peculiar awfulneſs with which we are. firnake upon the view of a 
temple is, in a great meaſure, derived from the ideas we have an- 
nexed to it of the power of the Deity to whom; it is facred; as all 


| That is ſublime | in the idea of a ſenate-houſe, or other public build- 


ings iin from the idea of the uſe. to which it is appropriated. 
The contempt of power, wealth, and grandeur, is more ſub- 
{kid than the poſeſſion of them; becauſe, after a view of thoſe 
great objects, it preſents us with the view of a mind above them. 
m_ that it is not det that ONE: is . the ee of 
* which is great,” F . 4 


Though, in ſome tally of this b of be bunu. 


the analyſis of a complex idea ſhould preſent no one idea which, 
ſingly taken, could be called ſublime; yet, ſo long as thoſe 
ideas continue ſeparately indiſtinguiſhable, the mind perceives 
not a number of ſmall objects, but one great one; as in the caſe 
before explained of the ſublime of 


numbers. 


7 


As moſt of our emotions are of a complex nature, we are in 


great danger, unleſs we be extremely attentive, of making miſ- 


takes in the diſtribution and analyſis of them. Hence emotions 


of terror have been often claſſed with the ſublime. But terror 
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1 1 inthe td e of che very different ſalted of 
fear and grandeur, to the latter of which it owes all its ſublimity. 795 
For, when we are in a fituation in which we have nothing to 
fear, the ſi ght of a monſtrous beaſt, of a giant, or of the ſea in 
a ſtorm, &c. preſents little more than the pure ſublime, height- 
ened by the ſecret pleaſure we take in the idea of our own ſecu- 
rity. The pure ſublime PRI Ry: of 15 or of Wy other 
painful emotion. 1j; 8 
Moreover, the pure fublihe, bp feodgly gil Um to 
Ks the attention, and to keep the mind in a kind of f ill. x: 
neſs ; f whereas it is of the nature of every ſpecies of the pathetic 
to throw it into an agitation, . f Hence the ſenſations we feel from | 
darkneſs: and profound 2 lence, reſembling the ftillneſs the mind i is 
thrown into when the attention is ſtrongly fixed by a ſublime 5 
object, partake of the nature of che ſublime; as we may per- | 
ceive in the 2 excellent pallige of Dr. Young, , 


5 ans fable goddeſs Pa ber ebon chrone, ; Kors 
In rayleſs majeſty, now ſtretches forth © | 
Her leaden ſceptre o'er a flumb'ring world. 
Silence how dead! and darkneſs how profound! . 
Nor eye nor lining ear an object fins. 
Creation fleeps. Tis as the general pulſe 3 
Of life ſtood ſtin, and Nature made a A” 85 
An awful pauſe, prophetic of her end. oy 
And let her prophecy be ſoon fulfilbd: 
r 4 Es; drop the curtain, I can loſe no more. 
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Heiko allo depys” 5 flow notes in ke bear a a nearer relation 


.t0 vthe ſublime than hrill and quick founds. oh MU 5 1 | 


. 


doe en dhe account here gi 
_— line whe ot 


entiment. However, ; ag the term Lebic 


2 


in a more vague ſenſe than almoſt any other 


3 m in orit il is frequently a 


1 \ howthe-fublime\is affected by gglg. 
. N | deas in themſelves ſublime may inürely loſe that quality by 
"> | exprelled ; in terms which have connexions with tririal and 
= mean objects, or in metaphors borrowed from ſuch oOhjects. In 

1 : this, caſe the fee ondary 4 octations v w ich accompany t thoſe words 

E: : ty are transferre | upon the b *. N ribed by them, and deſtray thy 

: . ſublime they would other w e have. Though, therefore, in general, 
8 the plameſ terms are the moſt favourable to the ſublime, as they ex- 
= OE Mb the moſt Juſt and the ſtron ngeſt idea of the object; yet every 
5 „ in and intelligible, th | a the leaft 


1 „ connexion N ath.s nean ubjefts, or even wh chiefly | 


—_—_— uſed by perſons of a low and illiberal claſs of life, ould be care- 
J fully A What e can be more ſublime than the following 
Nee in the Plalms 2 « He log ceth, on the earth, and it trem- 
= -- . „ bleth. He toucheth the hills, | and they ſmoke,” . But it it is 


was | greatly | lowered by ſome ludicrous 3 images in 


following pa- 


r At The hills forg get they's rd, 
— DT  - 985 5 weight, and eaſe „ 


= 5 1 . Lbs woods, with terror wing d, © 


. £ 7 * - 
3 OR TITLE leave the heavy „ anting chills behind. | 3 : 
4 I » ot PM * 0 ; : 7 v * 33 K&S 2: . 4 2 g © ; 4 4 "th 8 5 : IF F $ 4 11 "> 3 . : ' 
> FER ö : 0 5 k F N F « * , < % 
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hand, . the 1 Lal aierm is introduced when words 
= - which have generally been annexed to great and important ſub- 
—_ jects, are uſed to expreſs mean or trivial things. The oppoſition 
t ideas ſocontrary to one another makes a high burleſque. 
—_ %%% ͤ ͤòl 8 
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HE pleaſure we receive from the view of objects in which 

there is a viſible mixture of uniformity 6 and var iety, hath, 
no doubt, mote ſources than one: however, as one of its 
ſources is the moderate exerciſe which ſach obj ects give to our 
faculties, I ſhall treat of it in this place. =< 


— 


To comprehend an object, the parts of which have no ſort 
of anal 
whole of it; and after this ſurvey, which. (from the uniform 
manner in which our minds are employed when we attend to 
it) muſt be very tedious, nothing but the memory is exerciſed, 


to connect and retain the idea of the whole : whereas the moment 
ve that'the parts of any object are analogous to one an- 


other, and find, or are informed, what that analogy is, the fight 
of a part, without any farther inveſtigation, ſuggeſts the idea of 
the whole; and the judgment is moſt agreeably and ſucceſsfully 
red 3 in completing the 1 image. : 

- This i is very evident upon the view of a part of : any thing 
the proportions of which are known, as of an animal body, 
of a regular curve, or polygon, a regular building, a re- 
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Hence the peculiar ſrength of the ſimiles of C Offian, vho al- 


moſt always illuſtrates human actions by the appearances of ins 


animate nature, His woods, his headlong torrents, his miley! his 


mind much more ſtrongly than any ſimilar alluſions to any thing 
in the brute creation, In what ſituations can we imagine any 


ching approaching nearer to human life, could, with advantage, 
take the place of the fun and the claudi, in the following paſſage, 
by which he illuſtrates the manner in which G. 
the anger and contention of two of his chiefs fi ne 
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is compared to a very trifling and mean one, though they may 
reſemble in the circumſtances in which the purport of the paſſage, 
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| things, we can give * what ſize and colour we. bieten any 
thing we are deſcribing. . e WE 
Moreover, as en GAY are ot naturally taken n fda. 
able things, and particularly from viſible” objects, in peruſing a a 
diſcourſe abounding with well-choſen metaphors, the mind is 
entertained with a ſucceſſion of agreeably- varied views and /and- 
ſchapes. And though theſe pProſpects be extremely tranſient, they 
cannot fail to contribute oy to a ms 8 entertain- 
„ 8 . 
I may add 5. E in Gs of theſe —_ a compa- 
riſon hath the advantage of a metaphor ;. yet, in one reſpect, a 
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1 85 metaphor gives a more ſenſible pleaſure than a compariſon, | 


This ariſes from the harſhneſs and impropriety there, for a mo- 
ment, appears to be in the uſe of a metaphorical inſtead of 
1 proper term; which increaſes the. ſatisfaQion we inſtantly re- 
| reive from approving of the new. application of the word. That 5 
this contraſt between the uſual and unuſual ſenſe of words a - 
neceſſary ingredient in the pleaſure we receive from metaphors, 
is evident; becauſe, when metaphors have, by frequent uſe, be- 
come evaneſcent, they have no more pleaſing effect than the pro- 
per names of things; and becauſe, in order to become fully ſen- 
ſible of all the beauty of metaphorical expreſſions, we muſt diſ- 
tinctly attend to | Ns, at the fame 


t the original meaning of ſuch ter 
time that we perceive wg 1 application” in the 
before 8 e Sor N 
I chall exciplity theſe ere by that * aa hay” 
metaphor of Virgil, I have mentioned once before, by which he 
calls the two Scipios the thunderbolts of war. This image might 
have been extended to a long ſimile; 35 but the ſituation of the 


hero did not admit of ſo great an excurſion from his N 
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2 of aaa. as it occurred to his mind, without multiplying 
the o DJ As of his attention, by expreſsly comparing: his heroes 
to thunderbolts, calls the heroes themſelves t 
This was evid: 


with this gre 


advantage, that the ideas we concei 


grandeur accompanying a ſcene of thunder and lightning, 


throw a conſiderable degree of the ſublime into their characters, 
and the mind of the reader is entertained with a momentary pro- 
Moreover, along. 


ect oſ ſo ſolemn and grand a ſcene in nature. 
with this, the oppoſition between the two very different ſenſes of 


the word (which, however harſh+it may appear for a moment, 


. we preſently ſee ws TROY E) e the neee ſen- 
ſation. e 

Highly ornamental as ang are in bee it is to ne- 
cefſity that we are indebted for the firſt uſe of them. It was nei- 
ther poſſible, nor convenient, 


both to the overburthening of the memory, and the prejudice c of 
ſcience. ' For it greatly favours the propagation. of knowledge to 


call things that 
Without this th 


which figurative expreſſions are invented. The difference i is "wy 
m degree, not in kind. 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, we ta never FOR but one horſe ; un- 


leſs we give the ſame name to things that are ſimilar, and even 
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fo _ having firſt laid held or the idea 


e thunderbolts, 

ntly only giving a new name to his heroes, but 

eat ad ve of the ra- 
dity and  &ftruftive power belonging to thunderbolts are hereby 

tikiferedl upon them. At the ſame time, likewiſe, the ideas of 


that every different object ſhould 
have a diſtin name. | That would have been to multiply words, 


at are fimilar to one another by the ſame name. 
ere could have been no ſuch thing as general 
principles, or general knowledge. Now it is one and the ſame 

proceſs by which we make general or abſtract terms, and by 
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er but little, we give them: the ſame — what | 
2; as, to the bead. the mouths,” the eyes, the : 
and other animals. To theſe the ſame names 


ate, 8c. of me! 


are ſo conſtantly en that it is dee ſay to which 


proper at 


they originally and properly belonged. In calling theſe; there! 


Wher any term is +: eonuntly applied to a mariety or objects 


by the ſame names, we ſay we uſe no figure; whereas the term 

Figure begins to be applied when, however commonly a name 

D de eee to any thing, it is well known to have been ap- 
ng zoe pt, ogy 1 ht J Song! i 105 uy 4 


\though they. differ conſidera; in Py 1 but als moment we at- 


tend to it, we perceive that the foor of a chair, or the foot of - 
4 mountain; is Kgurative expreſſion, though it be as common 
as the other; and we uſe it a thouſand times without being ſen- 
ſible of the figure. | Tu this caſe the cha is aid to be eva : 
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it is impoſlible to ſay to which of them it h. 


an | elonged /origi- 
nally, W they be confiderably different, the definition of 


that term muſt be framed fo as to comprehend all thoſe ideas. 
Thus if we define the terms head, mouth, eye, or foot, we muſt 
expreſs our definition in ſuch a manner, as. to be equally appli- 
cable to the heads, the mouths, the eyes, or the feet of brute or 
other animals, as well as to thoſe of men ; for the literal 'mean- | 
"ol of thoſe terms extends to both. But the definition of the. 
words 
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| words muſt not ve extended to take in their * . 5 


tions. Thus, it is not neceſſary that the term feof. ſhould be 
defined ſo as to be. applicable to the lower part of a mountain, 
agg the lower part of a. mountain be abe . | the, 
2 8 7 a s, howey 8 will not * ads to i 
where the literal ſenſe of a wood; ends, and where the figurative 
ſenſe begins; 28 in the terms face, voice, cheeks, and many 
others, which kane: been applied to, men and brute animals ſo 
promiſcuouſly, that ſome perſons. may be inclined to call the ap- 
plication. of them. to brute. animals figurative, while others will - 
contend that it is literal „ whereas, in other caſes, the analogy 
is ſo faint, that the ſame term cannot, without a ſenſible harſh- 
neſs, be applied to the different objects ; as when trees are called 
the hair of mountains, or the walls of cities their chers. | 
This harſh-metaphor is by philoſophers called „ or 
this kind we may term that expreſſion of Milton? s: denoting the 
pans of Satan * hell to this . js mere world and 
From { this 1 ap Jear -that ee is e in 3 — 
N from thoſe in which the analogy between two objects 
is ſo great, that the figure is eva 
degrees of reſen blance, till we come 
logy is ſcarce Perceptibl 4 coriſeque 
and unnatural: and all the rules cone 
phors muff have reſpe to this grada Wn- - 9 
|  & is worth while, however, to take notice, how much. it is 
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| metaphors, and traced the 
. . 1 1 ſources of the pleaſure we receive from them, I proceed to 
8 lay down rules for the Proper uſe of them. Theſe wilt be eaſily 


were, to ideas, we naturally uſe them when our own ideas are 


—_— when, conſequently, we wiſh to communi- 
. | 1 : fame ſtrength, to the minds of others, 
_— : put into the mouth of 2 
2 | | mind; and the ſtronger are his 
1 | TO theſe weir 


OR 5 


ce metaphors are uſed to give ſtrength and colour, as it 


« 


„ r e In ſuch a aeg of MY 
terms appropriated to ke objects we are deſeribi ng, would not 
ſuggeſt our ideas of them to another perſon i in ſufficient ſtrength... 
Without looking abroad, it-is curious to obſerve i in what different 
manners we feel ourſi elves diſpoſed to ſay things accordin g to the 
humour we are in; in what "_ terms we ſpeak when our minds 

gui and how met n ö 


| hors mi for this bor * lt n a e ee 
and 3 are not 2 ; * For a man to inn 
then, would be to endeavour to convey ſtronger (which is, in 
fact, other, ideas to the minds of the per 
than he conceives himſelf. Of this we have fome ogy ex- 
amples in the Treatiſe on tbe Batbos. It will, 


Xu 


proper uſe of compariſons. Fn 1 | 
The moſt important rule reſpectin g Fl cles of metaphors, 
2 they are proper, is, that different metapl hors ſh | 
be confounded together in the ſame ſentence: 
. caſe, the ſenſe, if it be realized in the i imagi _ * 
to imply an ab/urdity. And, ſince e 
word that hath the eden of a me 


every bee! 


ſtency i ictures, a reader of taſte is juſtly of- 
das. "Outs of the Mii, 59%" exam ples I might produce of this 
fault in writers, I hall ſelect the following from Shakeſpeare, in 
which the Morey of King John with FRallgace 1 is referred to. 
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contain, | It 1 impoſſible: however for any en to conſtruct 
many ſentences without expoſing himſelf to che ſame cenſure; | 
terms which are ultimately figurative abound ſo much in all lan« 
guages. All our intellectual ideas. are expreſſed in terms bor- 
rowed from ſenſible things; but who, in uſing them, attends to 
the ſenſible images they may ſuggeſt Or, whoever attends to 
ideas of local poſition, which every re ofition implies? | 

I may add, that the petſons who are the moſt liable to o tele 
inaccuracies, are thoſe who are the moſt perfe@ly acquainted with 

a language, and to whom the terms and idioms of it are the moſt 
familiar, For, by frequent uſe, the latent figurative ſenſe of a 
word is wholly overlooked, and ſuch a figurative expreſſi on ſug- + 
geſts nothing but the idea of the object intended to be illuſtrated 
by it. However, nothing i in criticiſm requires leſs judgment and 
ability than to diſcover theſe little inaccuracies, if a man will 


look ſo low. Such minute critics a are e finely expoſed ii in A Paper 
5 of the Tatler. 


So remote are the two extremes in the vividneſs of lata! 
that the evaneſcent require no attention at all to their connection N 
with other ideas; - whereas the boldeſt and ſtrongeſt require fo 
much, that not only do they introduce confuſion when they are 
| intermixed, but they even give pain and diſguſt when they ſucceed” 
one another at very ſhort integyals. When metaphors raiſe very 
vivid and diſtin& ideas of fo oreign ſcenes, to change them very 
faſt, is like hurrying us from one part of the AE to another, 
with a rapidity that gives us pan. je 

An eaſy and good teſt, in moſt caſts, of the propriety of ſtrong me» 
taphors, is to imagine them reduced to painting, and conſider how 
che | NT would ! in 7 80 mode ca gh rig A . of a 
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ternately, upon the perception of a contraſt, coincides remark- 
ably with the quick ſucceſſive pulſes in a fit of laughter. 

The laughter, and all the pleaſure ariſing from the contraſt; 
ceaſes, when the mind, after vibrating, as it were, between the 
Points of reſemblance and difference, at length reſts in the me- 
dium ; and then the inconſi ſtency, which was ſo ſtriking at the 


firſt view, no longer affects us. Theſe effects may, however, 


be revived after ſome interval, eſpecially if, by an expreſs effort 
of our minds, we endeavour to magnify the circumſtances of re- 
- ſemblance and difference. But when the bounds of the reſem- 


blance and of difference are perfectly known, and every idea 


belonging to the ſubject 18 anticipated by the mind, the moment 
they are mentioned, the repetition of them produces very lan- 
guid effects, in compariſon of the firſt ſenſation. The ſurprize 
1s then over. . Hence, books of jeſts, apophthegms, or any ſpe- 
cies of mere wit, are ſeldom read a ſecond time. They will only 


bear to be repeated in company, and in freſh company, for a rea- 


fon that will be mentioned preſently. 

This contraſt, the nature and general effects of which have 
now been explained, human genius hath diverſified, and 
branched out, into a great variety of pleaſing ſcenes, by varying 


the Jubjets and the degrees of it. To this we muſt not only al- 


low the conſiderable ſhare that hath been aſcribed to it in meta- 
phors, and other ſources of pleaſure in works of genius, that 


have been or will be mentioned, but muſt acknowledge that we 
are principally indebted to it for the pleaſure we receive from 


_ antithefs, from objects that are rifible, or ridiculous,” from the 
mock-heroic, burle eſque, parody, irony, repartee, wit, Bumour, rid. 
dles, and puns; with many other entertainments of the ſame 


kind, for which we have no diſtin& name. | 
Dd | a 


LECTURES ON Lner, XXI 
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: 


_ - Indeed, dhe terms of eriticifin do ſo little eorreſpond to all the 
varieties of the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of this copious ſubject, 
and have been uſed with ſo little uniformity and preciſion by eri- 
tics; that, in order to avoid oonfuſion, I ſhall generally deſcribe 


the ſeveral feelings and occaſions of them, in the firſt place, and 
afterwards mention terms by which I apprehend they may be moſt 


conveniently denoted; In this caſe, the. terms may be applied 
differently at pleaſure, without controverting the principles ad- 
vanced in theſe lectures; which will be laid down, independent of 
the uſe of any words whatever, And as a great part of what has. 
been written upon this · ſubject has been to fix the uſe of words, 
this method will reduce the ſubject, thus ſeparated from the diſ- 
putes about words, into a ſmall compaſo, and we ſhall have a 
much clearer and more wie, view * all the degrees and va- 
riations of it. 

To make dhe eaſiet e to this e ſubject of apa or 
contraſt, from that of metaphors, which derive a conſiderable 
part of their ed from this ſource, I ſhall try the effect of 
contraſt in a fingle epithet, in which a word is uſed in a mean- 


ing ſeemingly quite contrary to its uſual ſenſe, au Jet with ſuffi-- 


cient analogy to make it extremely pleaſing. l : 

Mr. Spence, in his excellent eſſay upon the Odyſſee; freaking 
of the candour and generoſity. of the ancient critics; and of the 
eavy, ill-nature, and captiouſneſs of thoſe among the moderns 


bo bear that name, ſays, Zoilus -was. the only modern critic among 


the ancients... That the beauty of this expreſſion depends upon 
the ſeeming oppoſition between the ufual ſenſe of the word mo- 8 


dern, and that which muſt be given to it here, is very evident; 
for only change the words, and e Zoihus was. the wy Cri-- 
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tie among the: ancients whoſe . temper: reſembled chat of the 
* moderns; and! though the ſenſe remains the ſame, the _ 
rit and poignancy of the expreſſion 1 is gone, 
If it will aſſiſt us to analize our thoughts and feelings upon 
this ſubject, I ſhall cite a few more thoughts and , expreſſions - 
which have a ſimilar effect. ' Pliny, i in his panegyric addreſſed to 
Trajan, ſays, Solus omnium pater patriæ efſes anteguam fieres, The 
ſame author, ſpeaking concerning Trajan's entry into Rome, ſays, 
that ſome proclaimed aloud that they had ſeen enough after they bad 
ſeen ou; and others, again, 7bat they muſt live longer. The pe- 
culiarly- fine effect of this paſſage ariſes from ſuch. different ſen- 
timents being formed, with equal appearance of reaſon, from the 
ſame event. It is as if the ſame cauſe produced oppoſite effects. 
To mention only one example more; Cicero ſays to Cæſar, You- 
Forget nothing but mjuries, We fee where the beauty of this. 
thought lies; the moment we reflect that other men forget. . 
thing elſe ſooner than injuries. 9965 | 
In the two former of theſe examples, had is an is 
both in the /er/e and in the words; in the two latter there is no- 
thing verbal. Such oppoſitions of ideas, or of the different ſen- 
ſes of words, may tend to produce a ſmile, but I think not ſenſi- 
bly enough to make them be termed rj#b/e. If the ingenuity 
capable of: diſcovering ſuch: oppoſitions as appear in theſe ex- 
preſſions, will not be termed vit, it is becauſe the fubje& of 
them is too ſerious, and not 1 enough to entitle them . 8 
to it. i 
It is certain, that if the ſubject be very ſerious, nn 
ing there be the happieſt mixture of reſemblance and diverſity, 
and the moſt unexpected in the world, we never nile or think 
| Dis N of 
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- of applying che term wit to it. Of this we may make experi- 
8 0 in the following admirable lines of Mr. ad Fenn 


All nature is but art unknown to ob, 
All chance, direction which thou can ſt not ſee... 
All diſcord, harmony not underſtood ;. | 

i All partial « evil, univerſal good. 


} 


In this paſſage, the ſame objects dub us, in one view, with: 


the idea of nature, in another of art; in one of chance, in an- 


other of defign; in one of diſcord, in another of harmony; in 


one of evil, and in another of good. This paſſage, therefore, by 


the ſtrong oppoſition which it exhibits of the properties, not onhy 


of ſimilar, but of the ſame objects, as viewed by different minds; 


and in different lights, bears a conſiderable reſemblance to the 
paſſages quoted above; in which the ſame things are called by 
different names; but the extreme ſeriouſneſs of the ſubject checks 
every tendency to ſmile, and with this, I think, the paſſage will 
loſe the name of uit, in the modern uſe of the word. For it 
muſt be noted; that formerly the uſe of this term was much more 
extenſive, and was: applied, without ſeruple, to every obſervation. 
winch ſhewed i Inn; whether diverting or ſerious. 


— 


I ſhall readily e the following pallage, quoted before + from: 
Mr. Pope, to be truly ſublime: 


Who ſces with equal eye, as od of all, 
A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall; 
Atoms, or ſyſtems, into ruin hurl'd; 
| And now a bubble burſt, and now a world:. 


3; Ts. 1 T:quote: 
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E quote it again, in order to ſhow; by comparing it with the fol- 
lowing paſſage, the very different effects of contraſts, ſimilar 3 in 
. reſpect, except the dignity of their ſubjett. = | 


This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair, 
That &er deſerved a watchful ſpirit's care. 
Some dire diſaſter, or by force or flight; 
But what, or where, the Fates have wrapt-in night; 
Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 
Or ſome frail.china jar receive a flaw; 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade ;. 
Forget her prayers, or miſs a I: 5. 
Or loſe her heart, or necklace at a ball; 
Or whether heav'n has doom'd that Shock muſt fall? 
Razz or TnRE Lock, Canto II. 


20 


The ofpofition of ideas is equally ſtrong and pointed in both 
theſe paſſages. But, in the former, the tendency to ſmile, which 
the oppoſition. of ideas ſimply conſidered would raiſe, is over- 
ruled by the ſublime, which the grandeur of the ſubject excites; 
in the latter, which, if I miſtake not, will be univerſally ac 
knowledged to be a ſpecimen of refined wit and humour, it is not. 
Moreover, is not the term humour applied to it, on account of its 
being diverting under the appearance of gravity, ſeeming to 
_ repreſent trifles as of the ſame importance with things of infinite- 
ly greater conſequence ? as it. is termed ait, becaule the ſubject 
is gay, and eaſily admits a nile. 
An object that is purely and ſimply rifible is any thing in 
which there is perceived a great incongruity or diſproportion, pro- 
vided the object, at the ſame time that it is of. ſome conſequence,. 


be not capable of ein a more ſerious. emotion. As a man 
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ich en immoderate. ng 0 or a very ſhort one (no noſe at 5 
all would raiſe our horror) a rich dreſs with a dirty rag tied to iti 


and a group of riſihle objects, may be ſeen in the following pals 
ſages from N Canto I. N 


When of his hoſe we come to treat, 
The cupboard where he kept his meat. 
His puiſſant ſword unto his . 
Near his undaunted heart was tied; 4 
With baſket-hilt that would hold broth, 


And ſerve for fight and dinner both. 
When it had ſtabb'd or broke a head. 
It would ſcrape trenchers, or chip bread, 
"Toaſt-cheeſe or bacon z though it were F443 


To bait a mouſe · trap, twould not care: 
Twould make clean ſhoes, and in the earth 
Set lecks ar and denen, and fo forth. * 


Ic. is needleſs to Point out the Ades between the proper : 
uſes of the things here mentioned, and thoſe they are ſuppoſed to 
be put to, which makes a ſcene fo highly diverting. It is faid 
above, that the circumſtances which occaſion laughter muſt be 
of ame. conſequence: for we frequently ſee the greateſt inconſiſ- 
tencies in things that are wholly 9: Ferent. to us, without feeling 
the leaſt provocation to laugh. 
' But the moſt Frequent, and the moſt abundant-ſcenes of wh 
and laughter, are incongruities relating to human ſentiments, which 
ſome diſtinguiſh by the name of improprieties, Such are the 
blunders and miſtakes, the falſe taſte, the abſurd ſpeeches and 
actions of ſome of our own ſpecies. Whenever /n enters into 


any 


_ 9 
wy 5d 
& | ; 8 
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any ching that occaſions mirth, the perſon that laughs PO to 


entertain a ſlight degree of contempt for the object of his mirth, 


and in that reſpect feels an agreeable conſeioufneſs of his own fus - 


periority over him. This circumſtance of a degree of contempt 


conſiſtent with laughter, added to a riſible e ſcents to in- . 
title it to the character of ridicuhus. 


That a conſciouſneſs of /e//-eftcem really enters into the Eh 7 


of ridicule, I think is. manifeſt, from the peculiar pleaſure that is 


univerſally taken in. repeating diverting incidents in compuniy 
Very often the ſame perſon will hardly ever be. weary of enter 


taining different companies with the ſame diverting ſtories; and- 


ſuch ftories ſeem to be told with the ſame kind of ſatisfaction with: 
which perſons obliquely hint their own. praiſes... This ſuppofi- 


tion is, likewiſe, . favoured by the obſervation, that perſons, who- 


are remarkable for their vanity and love of praiſe, take the moſt: 
ſenſible pleaſure in every thing into which ridicule enters; and 


that men of very great humility, candour, and benevolence, are 


not eafily provoked to laugh at the foibles of their fellow-crea- - 
tures. And fince all valuable politeneſs is founded upon humility. 
and benevolence ; hence, directly to ridicule any body is now- 


thought, by n of the beſt n to bei inconſiſtent with true 
U 


Objects ee eee are ſucks as «pple in g. 


ignorance,” and hypocriſy in gravity, a violent paſſion raifed by a- 


triſling cauſe, and great diſproportian between the means and the 


ends of human actions... Hence we laugh at the ſchemes of the 
Laputans, to extract ſun- beams from cucumbers, to make books 
by a machine, and to foften marble for pillows and pincuſhionss. 


Alſo it is the oppoſition between words and ſenſe, that raiſes: the 
laugh at thoſe blunders in ſpeech which are known by the name 


1. 


— 14 


ug, conceit in 


. „ 


N 
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the ſentiments, actions, and characters of human beings, be 
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of Bulls ; and it lk the dppblidot between the ſubject and the 
language, that makes us conſider a ſublime ſubje& treated in a 
low-ſtyle, and A mean ſubject in a ä os as PE ridis 
eulous. 
In reality, men can hardly be · the object als a laugh, that is tid 
more or leſs a laugh of deri Non, and is excited by the ridiculous 
ſtrictly ſo called; becauſe we connect the idea of deſign with every 


thing belonging to men. Thus a little man wearing a long 


ſword, or a rich coat covering dirty linen, are objects that are 


rather ridiculous, than merely riſible. 


Even in a mere perſonification, if but a diſtant teien lende of 


perceived in brute creatures, we may have feelings very ſimilar 
to thoſe excited by the ridiculous among our own ſpecies, This 
we may have been ſenſible of in our obſervation of the pride of a 


#urkey-cock, the gravity of the owl, and the tricks of a monkey, 


and of a variety of animals trained up for diverſion. To a lively 
imagination, prone as we are to perſonification, there may occur 


objects really ridiculous, even in the inanimate-creation. It is, 


perhaps, owing to our imagination being ſo prone to perſonifi- 


cation, that objects riſible and ridiculous have been ſo generally 


confounded. Or perhaps, rather, we never do laugh (except 
we be provoked to it mechanically) but when we, ſecretly at 
leaft, perſonify the object of our laughter, and ſo the riſible and 
ridiculous may differ only in degree, and not in kind. 

It ſeems to favour this hypotheſis, that. we view many objects 
and ſcenes in which are great incongruities, and which are nei- 
ther adapted to excite any great or ſerious emotion, nor can be 
ſaid to be abſolutely of no conſequence to us, at which we, not- 


withſtanding, eee no apalination to laugh ; as when a bota= 


7 niſt 
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niſt finds a well-known plant 1 in an unexpected place. Kad in 
general, though the attention of the curious be ſtrongly drawn 
to ſuch objects as we call /uſus nature, and they ſeem to excite 
no ſentiment capable of ſtifling a laugh, if it were ſtrongly 


prompted; yet, though in the eye of a virtuoſo, a laſus naturæ 
bears every characteriſtic that is uſually given of a rifible object, 


no inclination to laugh is felt; unleſs, i in a gay humour, we ſe- 
eretly perſonify fuch objects, and wonder how the fy. came 


i __ and what is their buſineſs. 


IHF this obſervation be juſt, we ſhall be able to deriva what 


particular kind and degree of conſequence an object, in other 


reſpects riſible, muſt be of, in order to move laughter; viz. it 
muſt produce a perſonification. Then, if any incongruity attend 


it, and it be not capable of exciting a ſerious emotion, the ten- 


dency to laugh will be inevitable, However, leſt this obſerva- 
tion ſhould not be found to be univerſally juſt, the definition in 
the former part of the lecture | is left to ſtand i in more general 
terms, 

To ſhew that any en emotion will 4 the property we 
call either riſible or ridiculous in objects, we may conſider the caſe of 
Sancho Panca fallen into a hole, which he took to be a deep pit, 
in the dark, and clinging to the ſides with his hands and feet, in 


the utmoſt dread of being daſhed to pieces, and all the while 
within a foot of the bottom. This, eſpecially conſidering the 


character of the man, is certainly an object highly be. Per- 
haps no perſon could have refrained from laughing, if he had 
found him in that ſituation yet, if we had ſeen him in the ſame 


poſture, and his danger had been real; or, perhaps, if we had 


found any perſpn for whom we entertained a higher kind of re- 
ſpeQ, in the ſame . and without danger, we ſhould not 


E e have 
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have been diſpoſed to laugh at all. Our anxiety and concern in 
the former caſe, and our TP? in the latter, would have over- 
powered 8 a | 

We, likewiſe, ſee that, in niere of little forious religion, 
and great levity of mind, nothing will excite more profuſe laugh- 
ter, than the application of paſſages of Scripture to very foreign 
and ludicrous purpoſes ; whereas the ſame thing will ſtrike every 
ſerious perſon, who entertains a profound veneration for the 
Scriptures, with the greateſt horror ; or if the greatneſs and un- 
expectedneſs of the contraſt ſhould, in ſpite of himſelf, as it 
were, ſurprize him into a laugh, he will ſoon recolle& himſelf, 
and be very uneaſy. about it. We, likewiſe, ſee every day, that 
the ſame views provoke only the laughter and ridicule of ſome 
perſons, and the ſerious indignation of others. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE XXV. 


Of BURLESQUE, PARODY, the docu 0 Hvnovn, 
| and IRONY. 


T O make a ſudden tranſition from a very high to a very 
low object that is ſimilar to it, though ſuch a tranſition 


be in itſelf diſagreeable, yet, by means of the contraſt which it 


produces, it may affect the mind with a lively ſenſe of pleaſure. 
This we may perceive in the following lines of Butler: 


The ſun had long ſince in the lap! 

Of Thetis taken out his nap; 

And, like a lobſter boiPd, the morn _ 
From black to red began to turn. * 


— Huy. Part II. Cant, II. Ver. 29. 


This effect is called burlk efque ; and a great object Ae in 
this manner, and placed in the ſame light with a mean and con- 
temptible one, is ſaid to be burleſqued; the meaning of which 
is, that the ideas of meanneſs annexed to the leſſer object are, by 
this compariſon, transferred to the greater, and adhere to 'it by 
aſſociation. Theſe transferred ideas, being the reverſe of the 
ſublime, wy the effect of every thing ſimilar to it in the idea 
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of a oat. object; and the eonlgbencs is, that the great object 


18 afterwards mentioned with leſs reſpect and reverence than it 


was 2 


* — TY 


A Parody, which le 18 ks FB. Me of a * Fa of 4 any er | 
to a foreign, and generally lower purpoſe, is a kind of burleſque. 
of a grave and ſerious writer: and conſoquentiy parodies have 


often 10 Uüfatdüfable feat Upon the original aüthöôr. For thoſe 


foreign alluſions will often occur in reading the original paſſage, 
and prevent it from having its proper and intended effect. 


For this reaſon, if it be a matter of importance to preſerve our 


reverence for any writings (as, for inſtance, - the ſcriptures) it is. 


adviſcable not to liſten, to ſuch ludicrous applications of them. 


rin & 4 | . 
The unhappy effea\ of f ſuch applications is never . 


t e allufion. be forgotten. Should. the alluſion even miſs of its 
ufual ec upon ght minds, and raile horror and indignation: 
at the firſt he Aring, it may not find the mind in { favourable a 
diſpoſition every time that it occurs;. or. if it do, fill, as the ſen- 


timents of indignation are foreign to the deſign of the paſſage, it: 


is defirable that nothing even of An kind come in view when: 


we read it. 


Neither art, ſcience, profeſlicn, character, 1 nor. any. thin 8 cle, 0 
however venerable or reſpectable, is exempt from the power of 
ridicule ; becauſe there is no ſetting bounds to thoſe analogies in- | 
nature or art which give rife to it. We ſee the greateſt things 
| analogous to the leaſt, and the leaſt to the greateſt, without end: 
or limit: inſomuch that it is impoſſible to name an object in any 
claſs of things (let us make the diſtribution of them as we pleaſe} 


but ſome other object may be found analogous to it in any other 
claſs, even the moſt remote we can think of. And whenever 


£ 4 theſe 


holly. loſt, till 
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tion 46 the analogy is Hire ur lefs friking., This effect is the: 


ſkiive, #Kether the objects be brought together in order to be cm. 
pe or contfaſted;, berauſe analgy is the foundation of both, 
and hey differ only in this, that WHen things are compared, the 


Points of yo#iblance ate chiefly attended to; whereas, when they 
are contraffed, the eiredmftamees of A ferenre are principally no- 


ted. But it is neceffary, in order to their producing their reſpec- 
tive effects, that the circumſtances of difference be attended to in: 


the former caſe, and thoſe of 'reſertblanc 


in the latter. 


Oonſiderfng How far and how wide apalogies extend themſelves. 
through all the parts of nature; how poffible is it that an object, 
the moſt reſpectable in the world, may be diſcovered to be ſo 

alogous; other, even the moſt con- 
temptible, that the oddnęſs of che contraſt ſhall produce a laugh? 
May not the moſt ſerious and ſenſible paſſage of any author 
whatever be applied to a purpoſe fo foreign, and yet ſo ſimilar to 


in ſome reſpects, to a 


its original uſe, as infallibly to produce the ſame effect ? But 


ſhould we, notwithſtanding this, im our judgments (however our 
imaginations might, for a time, be impoſed upon) entertain a 


lower idea either of the object, or of the paſſage that was thus: 
burleſqued ? How then is ridicule the teff of truth? It requires 
only an attention to the nature of contraft to refute the fallacy. . 
Ridicule can only diſcover contraſts capable of producing a laugh; 

_ Nt the RIG and . of ſome perſons minds, 


there 5 
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theſe Knaldgies are .net ite nech the kelült 1 Ne i artlition 
in the ideas of both the objects in which the analogy is perceived, N 
oc Ioned by the reciprocal influences of the one upon the other. 
They Ark Univerfally either incteafed or diminiſhed, raiſed or de- 

effed; &. and the effect is thors bf leſd permanent, in propor- 
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there is nothing in nature but what bath conneQions and . 


gies which produce contraſts capable of doing it. a 


The grave and reſpectable character of Socrates was f ſo effectu- 


| ally turned into ridicule by Ariſtophanes, that it was not in the 


power. of any of his friends, to forbear laughing at his. expence. 
It is even ſaid that he himſelf could not refrain from ſmiling : 7 


chough that might be affected in him, in order to turn off the 


edge of the ridicule. However, there ſeems to by no reaſon why 


a perſon, in whom pride or vanity doth not greatly predominate, 


may not laugh at himſelf ; ſince it is only the ſenſe of Honour 

being wounded that makes us inſenſi ble of the Pleaſures of con- 

traſt, when we ourſelves are the ſubject of it. Yu: | 
If nothing affected the ſenſe of ridicule but adde of 


opinions with truth, it would bid fair to be the teſt of truth. It 


is true, that ſuch inconſiſtencies do affect that ſenſe, and appear 
ridiculous ; 'P but what makes it indeterminate, and of no uſe in 
this caſe, is, that a variety of analo gies, contraſts, and compa- 


riſons, which imply no inconſiſtency with truth, do likewiſe af- 


fect us in a ſimilar manner. For it requires nothing but that two 
obzecks, or two parts of the ſame object, ſeen at the ſame time, 
be very like in ſome things, and very unlike in others, in order 
to excite the ſenſe of ridicule. The dreſs and cuſtoms of Aſiatics 
appear ridiculous to Europeans, and thoſe of Europeans to Aſi- 
atics; but doth it follow from thence that there is any real. im- 
propriety in either, any ching Santrerr to the nature, fitneſs, and 


truth of things ? 


Beſides, we ſee that the ſame 8 affect different No os in 
in a very different manner, according to the previous ſtate of their 
minds: ſo that, before nothing but alſebocd could affect the 
mind with the ſenſe of ridicule, It 1s neceſſary that all a perſon's 


previous 
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previous notions be Juſt For it is an inconliicnty with what 
we apprehend to be truth that appears ridiculous to us. Thus, 
no doubt, the opinion of Copernicus, that the earth had a revo- 
lution both about its own axis, and about the ſun, would be re- 


ceived with ridicule when it was firſt publiſhed ; and if mankind 


had acquieſced in that teſt, that certain truth would have been 


exploded, without farther examination. Tr is reverſing the order | 
of nature to judge in conſequence of laughing. It is evident, we 


ought rather to forbear laughing till we have employed our 1 
ment, to ſee whether we have reaſon to laugh or not. 


But though ridicule be not the teſt of truth, it hath very con- 
ſiderable uſes. For as every laugh is made at the expence, and 
to the prejudice of the thing, or character, that is ridiculed, it 
makes us ſolicitous to keep ourſelves, and every thing we revere, 
from the edge of it, which can only be done by ſeparating from 
every venerable object every thing which, on account of its con- 
nections and analogies, would ſuggeſt the idea of any thing low 
and contemptible. The confequence of which is, that ſuch ob- 
jecis are made more of a pieee, and more perfect in their kind, 
at Teaſt more agreeable to common opinions, and the prevailing taſte. 
What a ridiculous mixture of great and low images would every 
mode of religion, every ſcheme of philoſophy, every ſpecies of 
compoſition, and every human character preſent, if the fear of 


ridicule did not make men ſolicitous to axed ſuch incongruous 


circumftances © 


The ert of paſſing from a high to a hw object, is to paſs 
from a very low to a high one. This tranſition, at the ſame time 


that (for a reaſon which will be given hereafter) it is in itſelf 
Kn lays the mind open to the ſame ſpecies. of pleaſure 


(ariſing, 
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(ariſing from contraft) with the whedfires of ridicule ; with this 
difference i in the effect, that, in this caſe, the low object being that 
to which the mind hath been attentive, and conſequently that to 


which it will refer all the related ideas that ariſe in the ſcene in 


| which i it is introduced, will have an air of grandeur and import- 
ance given to it, by being exhibited in the ſame light with the 
ſublime object. It is true, that, as in the caſe of ridicule, the 
ſublime object is liable to be degraded by the ſame means; but 


not being kept ſo long in ſight, the effect is more tranſient. 
Mr. Pope aggrandizes an altercation between a company of 


gratlemen and ladies, by the following magnificent compariſon : 


80 when bold Homer makes the gods engage, 
And heavenly breaſts with human paſſions rage; ; 
_ -*Gainſt Pallas, Mars, Latona, Hermes arms, * 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms: ich 
Jove's thunder roars, heav'n trembles all around, 
Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps reſound; _ 
Earth ſhakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground gives way, 
23 And the pole ghoſts ſtart at the flaſh of day! 
Raps or THE Lock, Cant. V. v. 45. 
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Oh thoughtleſs mortals ever blind to fate, 
| Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon late; 
Sudden theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, 
curs'd for ever this victorious day. 
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How much more propriety is there in the following ſerious in- 
troduction to the Scribleriad : 


The much-enduring man, whoſe curious 
Bore him with ceaſeleſs toil from pole to pole, 
Inznſatiate, endleſs knowledge to obtain, — © 
Through woes by land, through dangers on the main, 
New woes, new dangers, deſtin'd to engage, Ga 


Buy wrathful Saturn's unrelenting rage, 


It is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that, both with reſpect to the 
mock-heroic, and in every other caſe in which objects 
very different are contraſted | the reſemblance 
ſhould be as great and as ftriking as the differerice: otherwiſe 
.contraſt or compariſon will not be borne with any pleaſure. A 


want of this ſeems to render Mr. Pope's attempt to parody 


ſublime palſage of Moſes, Let there be light, and there was light, 
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A contraſt of ideas i 
divert: a verbal contraſt, {as Noi 6 the ifferent meanings of 
the ſame term, is often ſufficient. A word uſed in different 
ſenſes i is called a pun, or a play upon words ; ſuch is that upon 
the word grace, in the following paſſage of Shakeſpeare, who 


abounds 1 in this ſpecies —_ TE 
Pal. * God fave thy grace; majeſty I ſhould have ſaid, for 


& grace thou wilt have none. | 
Henry. What none! 15 To. 
Fal. * No, by my troth, not ſa much as will ſerve to be a 
ce prologue to an egg and butter.“ %%;õ᷑fF n 5 
5 „ Firſt Part of HENRY IV, Act I. Scene 2. 
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e word grace is, in fact, uſed in three ſenſes in this paſſage ; 


bonour, goodneſs of heart, and 4 grace before meat, have no real 
eſemblance, as they agree in nothing but that they happen. to be 


: . |, ſigniſied by the ſame term; which is no relation founded in na- 
RE 9 1 ture, but is merely accidental, and arbitrary. Vet, ſince the re- 


3 ſemblance in expreſſion appears to be, in fact, ſufficient to make 
1 : . . | 5 the difference in ſenſe very ſtriking and diverting, it ſeems to be 


enough to intitle it to the name of wit, in common with other 
| Adiverting contraſts, which the ingenuity of men hath hit upon. 
4 . Sometimes we meet with a double contraſt, viz. both in the 
ideas, and in the words; as in the following. paſſage of Mr. 
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Diſcourſing concerning man in a ſtate of innocence, he lays: 

« As it is reaſonable to imagine that there is more of de ign, 
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5 „„ Fe might well imagine that the great artificer would be more 
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. notions not deſcending from us, but born witli us; not our 
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<« were taught wy ont the kelp of a teacher, Could any diffi- 
<- culty have been propoſed, the reſolution would have been as 
<« early as the propoſal. It could not have had time to ſettle into 
« doubt. Like a better: Archimedes, the iſſue of all his enquiries 
oa Was an wenns, an eupmea, the offspring of his brain, without 


« the ſweat of his brow. Study was not then a duty. Night- 

« watchings were needleſs; The light of reaſon wanted not the 
4 aſſiſtance of a candle. This i is the doom of fallen man, to la- N 
bour in the fire, to ſeek truth in pręfundb, to exhauſt his time 
« and impair his health, and perhaps to ſpin out his days, and 
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that muſt needs have been very glorious, the decays of which 
are ſo admirable. He that is comely when old and decrepid, 
«« ſurely was very beautiful when he was young. An Ariſtotle” 
© was but the b of an Adam, and Athens but the rudi- 


ments oF: paradiſe. 


It is needleſs to point out the palliges T ſhould JON ob- 


ject to in theſe para graphs. Theſe, and ſuch-like ſtrokes, cer- 


tainly ſhow ingenuity, and, ſingly taken, might be thought excel-- 
lent: The fault is, that they are often miſplaced and unſeaſonable. . - 

The ſerious. Dr. Young is by no means free from this kind of. 
allocation.” The pointed antitheſis abounds too much in his ce-- 


lebrated poem the Night-Thoughts.. Some of his antitheſes are 
little more than verbal. The tendency of the following, and a: 


variety of other ſingle ſtrokes, ſeem to have an effect unfavour- | 
able to the deſign of the whole work, and of the particular pla 
ces in which they are introduced. 
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rieties, the ſubject and its attributes, or eireumſtances; the agent 
and the inſtrument; general and particular, abſtract and concrete 
terms : and the whole and its part, which alone is referred to 5 
necdoche. For example, we put the effect for the cauſe when we 


ſay day aroſe, inſtead of ſaying the fun aroſe ;' an attribute, or 
- circumſtance, for the ſubject i in cedant arma foge ; a particular for 


a general term, when we lay a Macenas for a patron of learning, 
and a Nero for a tyrant ; an abſtract for a concrete term, when 


we ſay, favours conferred upon inſenfibility, rather than upon the 
 Inſenfible. Examples might ly be oO of the converſe of all 


theſe, and of many others. MO N | 
The advantage of uſing - fo ch terma, „ee ok ab 


objects, inſtead of proper terms, is that, at the ſame time that 


the new name ſufficientiy characteriſes the object we intend to 


expreſa, ſo that it is irapoſſible to miſtake it, the figurative ex- 
5 Preſſion transfers upon it ſome foreign idea, which will ſerve to 


improve che ſenſe of the paſſage. Moreover, it tends agreeably 
to engage and exerciſe the faculties of a reader to take him a lit- 
tle out of the way of common. expreſſion. | This figure, likewiſe, 


greatly aſſiſts perſonification, by which a compoſition is greatly 


animated, as it exhibits living and thinking objects. 


When Virgil ſays, Bibet Germania Tigrim, uſing. the name of 


A country for chat of the mmhabitants, it is impoſſible the reader 


ſhould heſitate a moment about the true ſenſe of the paſſage 


(or. were there i the leaſt danger of a miſtake the term | 


would have been improper) ſeveral ideas, particularly that of | 
immobility, neceſſarily adhering to the name of the country, aug- 
ment the improbability of the fact, and thereby heighten and 


improve the expreſſion. A ſimilar effect is produced, and a ſimi- 
Jar en 18 e by enn, when he ſays, the whole 


theatre, 


theatre, inſtead of 
There i is alſo the 


hen a perſon i is called a Mecenas, is of 1 honour and eſteem a 
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are more readily tranferred to bi m, than if he were called in 
plainer terms @ promoter gf te ing, and a patron of learn [7 en, 
Every pleaſing idea of this kind bath been ſo long and ſo inti- 
mately eonnected with the name of that favourite of Auguſtus, that 
we thereby convey,more definite and ſtronger ideas than we could 
by any other, longer form of expreſſion. With the ſame 
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world, without borrowing ſome part of our language Fre the 
regions of life and ſenſe. Even the moſt abſtruſe mathematicians 
and metaphyſicians cannot always ſo far abſtraQt themſelves from 
human life, as not to retain many terms borrowed from the ac- 
tions and paſſions of mankind. The metaphyſical terms agent 
and patient, always carry along with them ideas which the defi- 
nitions of them do not include. And, provided the foreign ideas 
do not affect the propoſition formed out of them (as was perhaps 
the caſe in the old philoſophy) they give ſome degree of colour 
and bf to thoſe abſtract ideas, without being attended with any 
inconvenience... $row ai 21018 olq 1 % Dine A; 176 M N 
The ideas of * and 75 are, in the Ven der language, 0 


ueſtion whether term eee fn to, 
ed, do not excite a momentary idea of thoſe 


qualities. Can > the —— _ in. ail be, read without 


440 


Fut in bis Eil the ay hes TER. was . mY 55 e ee 
ws ent of day, and all th horizon round | F 
Imveſted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude thro! heaven 8 high road: 10 n 
Dawn and pleiades before him danced, eee 
' Shedding ſweet influence. Leſs bright the nn OT f 
Zut oppoſite, in levell'd Weſt, was ſet 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 15 : + 
Ea | n lun. for other den ſhe needed none. 
5 | 8 FP PARADISE Losr, Book VII. 1 370. 
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3 it may not appear quite chimerical to ſuppoſe, that the 
extenſion of ſex in moſt ſouthern languages, to almoſt all i inani- 
mate things, may have taken its riſe from a "ey imagination, 
on. g allioft * thing. I The 
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ö Is no further 


The ſlighteſt perſonifi 
than a ſimple metaphor, or-metonymy, in whi 
borrowed from the affections of ſenſible and thinking beings, 
and transferred upon thoſe that are inſenſible; as in ſuch phraſes 
as the following, imperious oceun, thirfly ground,” 
Such expreſſions as theſe ate uſed by perſons under no emotion of 
ion, and with very little elevation of fan ey. Let, even in theſe 
— the imagination aft, „ for A moment, aſcribe ſenſibility to 
Rae mt mgm nh | could never bear the epithets while 

Y is, at leaſt, a metaphor 


firſt hint of a —— 
phor, may be a compariſon ; * 1000 che 5 power 
it ends in ſomething more, 

l ſee no difficulty in the perſonification of b ies, 
ol other' things of an abſtract bd wn have no n exiſt- 
ence; as of abi and 7 revengey in 
Shakeſpeare: 


t ew a meta- 


a eee ee -For pleaſure and revenge 
Have ears more PEE than — to the voice 
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8 From this ſlight. and momentary perſonification; w 1 no 

| | more than-juſt give a hint for an epicbet, and will not bear to be 

yond. it, we m. perceive, in different examples of 

this figure, the images transferred from the regions of- life and 

| ſenſe growing more and more liveh 7 till at laſt inanimate things 
. perſo1 ed, as to excite very ſtrong emo- | 

| Mone in the human mind; which could not be ef- 
| - imagi to be. ſo far endu 

8 wth ſenſe and iba. as. to have becor 1 of: 
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ſome good or harm that hath be 
wiſe, that the inanimate" object be view ka ſome ſenſible ſpace 
of time in this light, if the paſſion it excites be expreſſed in words 
or actions; for thoſe effects are not momentary. * OS 


As the reliſh for this figure muſt depend upon the livelineſs of 


the imagination,” which is extremely various iti different perſons, 
; and indeed very variable i in the ſame perſon; i it muſt be impoſſible 
for any one perſon to give rules whereby to judge in what caſes 


ay dert 
note, by a regard to the general ſtate and feelings of the human 


mind, the circumſtances in which we imagine e be n 
rally judged proper or improper. 

One obſervation, I think. is Pretty obvious, that a 1 
tinued perſonification 3 is more natural when it is ſuppoſed to be 


the work of a lively imagination, than the mechanical effect of a 
ſtrong and ſerious paſſion; and that it is of importance to pre- 
ſerve a diſtinction between theſe two kinds of perſonification. To 


ſome it may, perhaps, appear hardly probable, that a man who 
preſerves the uſe of his ſenſes ſhould be really angry with a fem- 

peſt ſo long, as was neceſſary to make the following ſpeech, which 
Shakeſpeare hath pur into the mouth of LOS SEE upon that 


occaſion; | 
95 225 


Rumble AD belly-full; ſpic 3 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 

I tax you not, you elements, with unkindneſs, 

” never gave you kingdoms, call'd you childrens. 
Jou owe me no ſubſcription... Then n 
| Your horrible pleaſure, —Here I ſtand your brave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpiſed old man. — 
Zuat yet I call you ſervile miniſters, N 
8 1. . That 


It 4s iy, like- 


iſe degree of it is proper. All that can be done is to 
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It leſſens the improbability (if. there be ay) of a e Pei 
ſerious all the while, that the tempeſt, - and conſequently the 
. was continued through the whole of it. There is, 
ety, in Congreve's. repreſen ting Al- 
meria, ſhe was exceedingly exaſperated at her father 's un- 
kindneſo, making he falowing and ſerious invocation of 
the earth: 91 1 


Oh earth, behold, I Ki upon thy boſom, 
And dend my flowing eyes to ſtream upon 1218 155 ! v3 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt s e en 
Open thy bowels of compaſſion, take n 1 


2 


Into thy womb the laſt and moſt 4 


Ol all thy race. Hear me, thou common parent. 
El have no parent elſe Be thou a mother, 
And ſtep between me and the curſe of him 
„ was Who was, but is no more, a fatber, 
And brands my innocence with horrid crimes ; 
And for the tender names of child and ane 


Now calls n me murderer and parricide. 
 Mounnine > Burn, AR Tv. Scene: 7. 


£4 + " 2 of 311 s 


\ 


If we conſider, beſides, that the A was no way concerned 


in her grief, this ſpeech will appear more unnatural, ſuppoſing 
the ſpeaker quite ſerious; and ſhe was much too ſerious to make 


it in the gaiety of her i imagination. 
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Leer X CRITICISM. 


w hereas the following much longer perfonifenion of Sleep, 
being merely idea! (as it may be called, in oppoſition to the ſe- 
rious and real perſonification) and put into the mouth of a por 
ſon whoſe mind was neither too ſerious nor too lan guid for it, is 


extremely . e s 


How many thoufands of my pooreft ſubje&ts 
** at this hour aſleep! Oh gentle Sleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wile weigh my eyelids down, 


And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs! - ; 


Why rather, Sleep, lieſt thou in ſmoaky huts, | 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 
And huſh'd with buzzing night- flies to thy tanto, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
+ Ant lulPd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 

Oh thou dull god! why lieſt thou with the vile 
In loathſome beds, and leaveſt the kingly couch, 
Beneath rich canopies of coftly ſtate; _ 
A watch-caſe to a common larum- bell? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy maſt 
Seal up the ſhip-boy's. eyes, and rock his brains, 
In cradle of the rude imperious ſurge, 13 
And in the viſitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf*ning clamours. in the ſlippery ſhrouds, 
That with the hurly death itſelf awakes— 

Canſt thou, Oh partial Sleep, give thy repoſe 

Io the wet ſea-boy, in an hour fo rude; 
And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 
Wich all appliances and means to boot, 
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LECTURES ON reer. XXIX, 


Deny. it to a king? Then happy, lowly. gown, 
dan lies the head that wears a crown. 
Second Part of HxNAY IV. AQ m1. FIN &: 


Such perſonification as this is the exerciſe, or rather the play, 
of a mind at eaſe, which firſt of all ſeeing things to be what they 


really are, is afterwards ſtruck with their reſemblance 1 in point of 


form, ſituation, cauſe, effect, &c. to thinking beings, and 
amuſes itſelf with compleating the reſemblance, and thus tranſ- 
forms them, as it were, by a voluntary effort of imagination, 
into real perſons. Whereas in the ſerious perſonification the mind 
is under a temporary deception, the perſonification. is neither 
made nor helped out by the ſpeaker, but it obtrudes itſelf upon 
him; and, while the illuſion continues, the paſſions are as 
ſtrongly affected, as if the object of them really had the power 
of thought. It is impoſſible we ſhould be affected in this man- 

ner by objects that we ourſelves perſonify, and conſequently 
cannot but know that we perſonify. The effect of a real perſo- 


nification is a real paſſion; but an ideal, or rhetorical per ſoniſica- 


tion, preſents only the ideas of thought, ſenſe, and paſſion ; which 


are ſufficient to enliven a compoſition, and pleaſe the fancy, but 


can never reach the haart. Thoſe emotions can hardly be called 
real paſſion, which a perſon v works bimſelf into r ue force of 
his own imagination, | 5 5 

For this reaſon a writer Who 18 ay in earneſt will not uſe 
this figure. If he introduces a perſon greatly agitated with paſ- 
ſion, he may put the ſerious perſonification into his mouth ; but 
whatever objects he bimſelf perſonifies, he will do it with more 
delicacy, and with a view to enen, and neyer to move and Hect, 
by a real illuſion. No perſon in the-carcumſtances of a writer 
cone nes to * under ſuch an Muſion himſelf. It would 


be 
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be highly abſurd, therefore; to write 25 if ke were Though we 
are moved in reading ſome fine and ſtriking inſtances of perſoni- 
fication in Plato and Cicero, it is not that the objects perſonified - 

inſpire any paſſion : they only ſerve to introduce, in a lively 


manner, ſentiments which, on account of their native- 2 and. 
Propriety, are adapted to affect Wc.” 


It requires a greater ſtrength of 1 te after having | given ; 
life to inanimate objects, to conceive them to act or ſeat in their 
new characters, ht yet it hath been very often done with great 
ſucceſs... The imagination, either exhilarated and enlivened, or, 
as we may ſay, attendered wick paſtoral ſcenes in particular, eafily 
admits, not only that all the parts of inanimate nature ſhould: 
have life and ſenſe, but likewiſe that they ſhould act and ſpeak 1 in 
conſequence of it. Do not all paſtoral writers, from Theocritus 
down to the nene. exhi it-1 
Nr. . IE 


* more the mounting lark, while Daphne . 
; Shall lining in mid air ſuſpend her wings. 
N o more the nightingales repeat their lays, - 
Or huſfr'd with wonder, hearken from the ſprays: 
No more the ſtreams their murmur ſhall forbear,. 
A ſweeter muſie than their own to hear. 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, 
Fair Daphne's dead, and muſic is no more. 
Her fate is whiſper d by the gentle breeze, 
And told in ſighs ta all the trembling trees. 


The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood:". 
Fer fate remurmur to the ſilver flood. 


The filver flood, To lately calm, appears 
Swell'd with new paſſion, and o erflowS wick tears. 
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1 en etiam url, dum firditl wal than : 1 
Pinifer illum etiam, ſola ſub rupe Jacentem, wy alt e 
25 ada * file ö yl _ Lycæi. 1 N F 


| He 3 aot all readers iy ese and elites deen ſem 
ments? fr ig i 


With du fatal doth Plato give - life to the dead, in his ca- 
ebrated funeral oration, and aſcribe 'a long ſpeech to them: 
Equally happy was Cicero in introducing Rome as a N 


matron expoſtulating with Catiline, who was engaged 
ſpiracy againſt his country. And who hath not hoon! charmed 


with the behaviour and ſpeeches of virtue and vice n, in 


the Choice of. Hercules? 


Theſe are all lber of ideal 3 N ue of 
being drawn out to a greater length than that which is ſerious. 
The only queſtion, - with regard to the propriety of theſe deſcrip- 
tive perſonifications, is, whether the nature of the work in which 
they are introduced will admit of ſuch a play of the imagination, 
For if any inanimate object affec a writer in ſo lively a manner, 
as to ſuggeſt to him the appearance of thou ght and ſenſe, and 
his ſubject admit his mind to be at liberty to attend to that re- 
ſemblance, and to indulge the fiction, it is with as much pro- 


priety that he aſeribes a&ions and language to ſ uch obj es as that 


he admitted the firſt idea of their having life. For the very ſame 
reaſon that a perſon might ſay, te the pleadings of. virtue, with 
« « difficulty, prevented a youth from being allured with the 

. * charms 
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_ , * charms of vice, he might draw out the ſcene at full length, 


? with every circumſtance and decoration, ſuitable to it, as in the 


Choice of Hercules. In ſerious perſonification, indeed, he would 
not proceed. ſo far, becauſe no illuſion of this kind can laſt ſo 


long ; but in ideal perſonification there is no more illuſion at the 


firſt than in the laſt. part of the allegory. iT hat works of this 
kind will admit of being drawn out to a very great length is 
manifeſt from Spenſer's F "airy Queen, ue ee and many 
other allegorical works. 

It is neceſſary, indeed, that every object perſonifie ſhould 
make a figure in the work i in which it is introduced, in pro- 
portion to the extent of the perſonification, The hard, in 
the following, lines of Virgil, is not. of ee enough to 
bear ſo minute a perſonification. 


* "ah |; * 


Te deciſa ſum, Lecide, dextera querit | 
Semanimeſque micant digiti, ferrumque retractant. 


Kurz. X. 39 5. 
The ud + is kept too hve h in view, mi mk of t too much 
importance, by the e e in the TIO. lines of 
Shakeſpeare : . | 


She ſhall be dignified with this high honour, - 

To bear my lady's train, leſt the baſe earth 

Should from her veſture chance to ſteal a kiſs, 

And, of ſo great à favour growing proud, „ 
Diſdain to root the ſummer-ſwelling ſhower, 
And make rough winter everlaſtingly. 


11 HE Two GENTLEMEN. or Verona, Ad II. Scene 7. 
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Tue pertoil ation of bur nubibe ebunrry ſ6bitts to be dess 
And dilguſting in the following Ipeech of King Richard Upon lis 
| kiiding in 2 t appr the joan ns cod 


r pen Kg sd eas ; 
Tiga! Dear earth, -I do ſalute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with dated books. 
As a long-parted mother with her child | | 
Plays fondly. with her tears, and ſmiles in meeting; „ 35 
So weeping, filing, greet 1 thee, my earth, oy 
And do thee favour with my royal "hands. 
| Feed not thy T6v'teigh's for, hob gentle rarch, 
Nor With hy ſwects confort his ta nobs Tenſe; | 
But let thy ſpiders, that tk dap thy Wend, 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way, 
Doing ann fande to the treach'rbus Feet, 
Wuich wich üfürping fteps do trample ther. 
Vield Ringing-nettles to mine enemies; 
And when they from thy boſom pluck a flower, 
Guard it, IIpray thee, with a lurking adder, 
Whoſe double tongue may, with a mortal wuck,.. 
Throw death upon thy ſov'reign's enemies. 
Mock not my ſenſeleſs conjuration, lords. 5 
This earth ſhall have a feeling, and theſe ſtones 
Prove armed oldies, ere her native king - v..- 
Santana under foul rebellious arms. 


Renu A. Ran. Scene 2. 


N 


That this was not 155 MON 4 FN ous petition, is evi- 
detit from the addrefs to the lords, 4hich ſuceeeds it. Indeed, if 
it had, it would have been much too long ; and yet, the mind 


of 


Lag? X. (CREE YCIS My 


of the ſpeaker aeg ·% hene en eee to be at 


liberty for ſo long amexcunfiongf n, ; 1 1 1 
We are often offended with a perſonification, when it is 5 not 


jrany 


x "37 


merely the perſonjficatign ihn that ere our diſguſt, u 
travagance of the ſentiment conveyed b 9's it. 2 are not ſo much 
offended that the ary is perſonified, or that, ations, are, aſcribed to 
it in conſequence of the perſonification, in the following paſlage ; 
as that the air in the market-place ſhould'be in love with Cleopa- 
tra, and be reſtrained from Fn its Hirai We grad _ by the 


dread of a vacuum. 


Ne eee and ivy. 
Ilnsathroned i the market- nce-diffivalons,” - 
2 Whiting to them; Which, but for vacancys | 

| Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 


#4 «& 6 4.4 


And made.a Sap in nature. 
; AnTowy AND care Act I. Frenp 3. 


80 1 is this figure of ſpeech, that it requires but little 
elevation of fancy to admit it even very near the beginning of a 


work. In ſome compoſitions it is quite ealy in the very, firſt 


ſentence. No perſon « can be ſuppoſed to fit down to write or read 
a poem. upon the Seaſons, with leſs. elevation of fancy than is ſuf- 
ficient to make him reliſh Thompſon? 8 eee of them at the 
opening of each: 


| Tome, gentle Spring, bil TIP come, 
And from the boſom of yon dropping cloud, 
While muſic wakes around, veiPd in a cloud 


Of dad wing roſes, on our plains deſcend. 


Fs From 
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_ -4i Wen peel, 11 tune. * 5 


5 | White Autumn, nodding o o'er the yellow plains, 1 
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| Child of che ſun, refulgent Summer comes. 


Cropmd with the fickle and the wheates ſheaf, * . me 


; 4 . 7 _ 


Comes jovial on, the Doric reed, onee more, 


| See Winter « comes to o role the var' | 


d 111 Uk 


a 


Yapoun, and Us, and Borch. e 


| \ 5 , * 
1 2 7 * 1 * # 7 0 * y * * 7 
* oy o . 1 wt 17 8 E % * 1 J * © 


I ſhall only add one remark more on this ſubject of Wan 
tion, which is, that no object perſonified ought to have attributes 
aſcribed to it unſuitable to its nature, ö conſidered as not perſoni- 
fied. Thus it ſeems to be abſurd in Mr. Pope to repreſent any 
perſons worſhipping the goddeſs Dulheſi; ſince dulneſs is a thing 
which all perſons, not ea che dulleſt, profeſs a con- 


tempt for. 


* 
5 % 


1 cannot conclude this article without gere that the ſtrue- 


ture of the Engliſh language 3 is peculiarly favourable. to diſti ine 


perſonification. In languages i in which every thing is male or 
female, there can be no diſtinction between what hath real ſex and 
what hath none : ſo that, in ſuch language, it will not appear 
when a writer means to perſonify, and when he doth not. Where- 
as In Engliſh, the words he or ſhe, being appropriated to things: 

| which have ſox, immediately intimate when a writer paſſes from 
plain languagetodh the Feng ez without life. 
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of ſur 1 TA T I 0 N, ; and the Satis fattion * we receive e from the Com- 
e Us things. 3 


* „ 
* 


O the account of the pleaſures we receive from the intro- 
duction of human ſentiments into compoſition, we may 
collvenichtly ſubjoin an account of thoſe we receive from a per- 
ception of the effects of the human underflanding; a ſpecies of 
pleaſure 3 related” to * eee wy eee a 
o | We: b le 
The idea we kathy conceive. of the nee 1 1 

=” | the innumerable advantages of it, and the ſenſe of honour and 
dignity which from hence attends the conſciouſneſs of it, furniſh; 


a ſource of pleaſing ideas, which are excited by the perception of 


the marks of defi gn in human works. Moreover, the greater 
the deſign, and the more difficult we imagine the execution of it 
to be, the greater 1 we receive from ſeeing the perform- 
ance. 
This is the principal ſource of the ure we univerſally r re- 
ceive from imitations of all kinds; in all which there is de/ign and 
execution manifeſt, The pleaſure we receive from the view of a 
happy imitation, is clearly diſtinguiſhable from the pleaſure which 
15 object ſelf 1 1s qualified to give u, notwithſtanding it be ne- 
| en 
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Sed mixed with it. Were they of the ſame nature, the plealure "fy 
we receive from the original would always exceed, however, it 
would never fall ſhort of, that we receive from the copy, becauſe 
no copy can do myrg than exaQy rqſerqble-theoriginal. But we 
find that an imitation generally gives a more ſenſible pleaſure to 
the imagination than an original. The pleaſure muſt, therefore, 

be of, a different kind. It t could take from t the beiginal no more, 
nor other On than it Vas itlelf po ofſeſſed of. Who i is not 
ſenſible that a d pic gives more exquiſite entertainment, 
particularly to a PIR than the ſcene from which it was 
drawn? A fine landſcape, particularly when it opens all at once, 
ſtrikes the mind with. a. lixely- ſenſe of. pleaſune.;; a good) drawing 

of; ther ſama: landſeaps, as faz ik. ſuggeſts the ſame pleaſuralle 
ſcaiation,, doth. the. ſa me, hut möſt, do. it fainten. The reaſon. 
then, why; we can take. equal pleaſure, in gazing upon it, is, that 
amends. is. more. than made for chat faintneſs, by. the additional 
5 pleaſure i it ſuggelis, from preſenting a view of the feds LE A 
man gerius is eig the. imitation. 
Ve wan perceive more; clearly Ros nature * this additional 
pleaſure, if we. conſiden bow, it increaſes, with every circumſtance. 
attending the imitation, that incheaſes the, difficulty, of it. All 
imitations pleaſe, more; upag our being informed. that they were 
executed with. inconvenient materials and utenſils, by perſons who 
were. very young, or who, had little. ot no. inſtruction, &c. Of 

two pieces of painting, equally good, one ſaid to be done by the 
maſtet, and; the other by; h. that. done by the ſcholar 
would be the, moſt, gazed; at... What elſe but ideas derived from 
theſe princighesgavld, bangin Ac luced: Ketel. to throm aſide bis pen 
eil, and paint with his ſingers 3 and after wards, thinking that = 
practice too egſyn and nt ſulicjensy. wonderful, ta. ba bim- 


ſelf to che uſe of his toes: 1 TR 


Lick. . en r. 


Though Sühimen feriffe is far 
it could not have exiſted without Wine foutitation in nature. A 


* * 4 1 7 3 9 iy $ 
4 & £ - — 
| . ” Ne | 


landſcape in rieeUle-work engages the attention more than the = 


ſame lindledpe; much del er executed, in drawing or Painititig. 

It is well known that in mailic, the difficulty of execution ges 
A Pleaſure which often bears away the mind from atfetidin hg to 
the excellence of tlie © compoſi! tion. Atid che ſame diſcourſe, de- 
| livered extempore, will always be heard wich more pleuſure than 
if it were pre-coinpoſed or, ſuppoſing it to be pre- cum pofed, it 
will s sive more Paten delivered from che memory than from 
notes. In moſt of theſe eaſes we dleally Perezive chat it is dr 


8 admiration of the effects of human genius (nich are more 


wond erful in proportion to the 'difadvatitages it labouts ittiller, 
and the impediments i it hath to „ eg that gives tlie pfleaſufe 


which imitation conveys, additiona [to "What it can derive ftöm 


the dbject itſelf; becauſe | this Pleaſure Ne wafelip incteaſes with 
the admiration. 


* 


bn freeſt from all fore ign mtrtüte, f in the imitdtibn of dbjetts 

kich are ih themlelves ior in "the alt pleifitis, or even 2 
al, and berge kate nd agreeable 4 antes to comttüni- 
cate, ſuch as are met with in pictures of tds 
of inſects; of Tek ey ben in. 8 Perſons 'of a mean * 


pearance; beggars, for inſtance, "ink d in > Tags 1 ina e 
wid wech Futhittre, uniſtahced 
ſcene Hef 


fire. "Apa ch ate Mos "et: ina 


c e from: the powers of mitt. 


| juſtifyitiy tits extravagance, 


We 1 may perceive his ſpecies 6 Heſire Th. ite Poren kind, : 
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_ tion. A ſtatue coloured, and with the eve painted, &c. i in order 
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The ſame obſervation 18 applicable, in ſome wy to pic- 
tures 'of rocks, precipices, _ monſters, tempeſts, battles, and the 
repreſentation of infamous characters and villainics upon the tage. 
Only there may be a mixture of the ſublime i in ſome of theſe 
views; and perhaps the very high pleaſure with which tragic 
ſcenes are received, when they are repreſented, 1 upon the ſtage, 
and the uncommon. avidity with which dramatic writings of the 
tragic kind are read, preferably to the comic, may k be owing, in 
A great meaſure, to this, that the ſtrong ſenſations, excited by 
ſcenes of terror and compaſſion, are ſo much diminiſhed by a 
conviction of their being only 1 imaginary, as to fall within the 
limits of pleaſure : ſince pleaſure hath been defined to conſiſt of 
ſenſations moderately vigorous, | and pain of ſenſations exceeding 
that degree. Beſides, ideas of difficulties and danger cannot but 
contribute, in ſome meaſure, | to give us pleaſure, by means of 
the reflection which, in thoſe circumſtances, we unayoidably and ; 
every moment make on our own ſecurity. A 


'T hat the pleaſure. we receive from tragical repreſentations | is 
not wholly owing to the views they give us of the marks of ge- 
nius and deſign i in the imitation of ſuch ſcenes, is pretty evident 
from the reſemblance i it bears to the pleaſure which many people 
take in cock-fighting, bull-baiting, boxing-matches, horſe-races, 


| Sc. "Theſe ſpectacles rouſe and agitate | the mind, but not to a 


degree exceeding. the limits of pleaſure... e 1 
It may to ſome appear a paradox, chat an Imitation may be tg , 
perfect to give pleaſure; but it is plainly neceſſary that every imi- 
tation bear evident marks of its being an imitation, and not an 
original, before i it can excite, in a ſenſible manner,-thoſe peculiar , 
pleaſureable ideas which are annexed to the perception of imita- 


to 


[i = 
\ . 


Wm "Whom "a © _ + 
| to make it more nearly reſeinble real life, is obſerved by connoiſ- 5 

ſeurs to be not near ſo pleaſing as if it were of the natural co 
lour of the ſtone, or other materials, of which it was made. When 
coloured, it excites an idea which coineides exactly with r 
of a real human 1, ſuch as we ſee every day. Without that 
colour, which bringsit-ſo near to life, it bears evident marks of 


feelings with vigour.” 
ing it to be nothing n is not, in oaths {op it dans ſulßtcient. 
A coloured ſtatue, or a well · executed piece of wax=w vor! nn | 

much the appearance of life : we A 5 


upon a farkace | ue q 
of its not being a reality. Imits of being 
coloured, and of every other advantage to mi 4. it reſemble life 
without any fear of its not e A all the ; 


4. 
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>N, m way give only the fame Kind” of * — that we 
- ſhould receive from the ſame ſcene in real life, and the 
art of che poet and actors be wholly” | upon us for the time, 

; What is it we admire in tors, but that com of their word. 
and geſtures, which gives them the appotitatsbf other perſons than EC 
they really are; that i is, in e: exhibiting an imitated _ not #ridtu> ä 
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| chat i is tolerable.” The appearance of verſe. of le. which 


-cafily leave the mind at liber y to attend to, and reliſh, a variety 


; It Mull be polible to fix any pr 
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h yme Ines. 


ing a | ſerious fubje@, which wholly engroſſes the mind, we are not 


* n to 0 an —_ _—_ ny thoſe which the naked 
eee l dees nt 4, Pan 
ſſed with it, ſhould 
at the ſame time attend to, and introduce into qo fan. 
any other ornaments than thoſe which neceſſat 
2 e caſes, conſequently,” plain proſe,” the — — of 
emotions and paſſions, is the only mode of expreſſion 


' ſhews a double attention, could not be born: 
On the other hand, if the compoſition be And 3 
— rery ſerious emotion, but be of ſuch a nature as that it may 


of different kinds of ple; ſures, verſe, and even rhyme, - giving 
one of theſe foreign ſpecies f pleaſure, may give an additional 
-poignancy and reliſh to it. In works of an intermediate nature, 
ane, ork as moderately elevate and affect the fue nen 
groſſing it, blank verſe may be moſſ ſuitable. 
ee limits in this 8 
ſpecially in a ching that is relative to the ſtate of the human mind; 
which is fo extremely various, and variable. However, this 


__ be . that the more manifeſt ſigus there are of art i in 


any co npoſition, the more the mind is drawn off from an atten- 
tion to the fubject of it, if it do at all taſte the foreign pleaſures 
which reſult from an attention to thoſe marks of art and. deſign; 
and:that there are more of thoſe marks of -artful-compoſition in 
blank verſe n BOW _ more 5 them in 3 225 


| Theft XXX) /CRITFCISM 3 | 8 
1 itions in rhyme there i 1B, > likewiſe, . [1 
in che degrees of art and defign, ai according: to the aa. ab 5 i" 
jects attended to at the ſame time. That which is uſually called a li | 
Heroic meaſure (that is, the five feet Iambic, in which | wilt 
othet line rhymes 8 the" preceding} approaches the neareſt” to 1 | | 
blank verſe: and t t ious meaſure of the Ode, conſi = F 4 
ſtatzas, de farther: from it. Accordingly, the practice of fa l j 
' our! poets ſeems: to ſhew that the rhyming heroie is better ſuited | 55 | 
to'fetions: ſubjects, Auch: as grave hiſtorical narration, than the | 
form of the ode. The meaſure of Spenſer, which Was copied. 7 gh I 
Taſſo, is intirely and juſtly diſuſed in heroic : Wt 
indeed, generally ap lied to: ſublime and ſerious ſubj 0 

in the form of hymns and. 
© the regular diviſion of the ode into das , | 

ſuited to the detached thoughts I | 
fuch compoſitions genera ones ei 4 | 
of the ade makes it peculiarly A 
tricate ſtanzas do certai | | g 
The pleaſure. we receive from ſuch, comp licated., marks of ge! 
and deſign are by no means of the ſame tone, as we may 1 
with very ſerious emations,” h it may uit extremely well with e My 
wok whict h are of a light and me 

Jpon. ſome | RO 
mere rhyme, and the | 1 of che Fr 
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ries 'of its being an —_— 
its merit is in proportion de its likeneſs to the original; and 
the correctnefs of our taf 10 eek worky ef genius muſt be in 
to our knowledge of ene erigitals. If a child be 
drawn with the wrinkles of an old man, or an oN man with the 
plumpneſs of à child, we fay it is abſurd; or if 4 
preſented as ſpeaking in a manner thut we have no remembrance 
or iden of à perſon of hi character amd ſtatiom ſpeaking,” we 
diſguſted with the impropriety; and the more, in proportion to 
our knowledge of the perſon's character or ſtation. If we be 
unacquainted with the originals, the exactneſs of the imitation 
4 ö will 
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s' of Ex Fighnt Had not then as. 
. in tlie fol 
inveighing againft the Pope, i in fach 4 manner as there i is no rea- 
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© ING conſidered words : as they ſerve to convey the ſenſe, 
I come. now to confider the Properties of them as mere 
| ſounds, or as they affect the external ear only. 

Speech confiſts of ſounds divided by a great variety of 5 inter- 
vals, All ideas, therefore, either of real ſounds, or of intervals, 
and conſequently all ideas analogous to thoſe of ſounds and in- 
tervals, admit of a natural expreſſion by words: that is, the 
words may not be mere arbitrary fi gns of fuck ideas, but bear a 
real reſemblance to them; ſo that a perſon, without being previ- 
ouſly acquainted with the meaning of the words, might be made 
ſenſible of it, by the pronunciation only: or, at leaſt, if he could 
not perceive the particular ideas they denoted without an expla- 
nation, he might be affe#ed by the found of the words only, in 
a manner ſimilar to what he would have been by the ſentiment. 

That mere ſounds are capable of this kind of expreſſion, is 
evident from the well-known power of muſic, which, according 
to the different ſpecies of it which are employed, i is capable of 

introducing very 4ifferent ſtates of mind. And indeed, ſinee 
theſe ſtates of mind may afterwards, by affociation, intr. | 
particular ideas, the ideas themſelves may, with propriety — 

P p be 
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be ſaid to be excited by the power yo mulic, that is, of mere 
found. 

All the properties of ſounds, beſides thoſe which FRY upon 
their eſſential differences (as conſiſting of partiqulas combinations 
of vowels and conſonants) are the greater eaſe or difficulty of pro- 


nouncing them, and the longer or ſhorter time which the diſtinct 
pronunciation of them requires; which properties =o from the 


forementioned radical differences. 
Articulate ſounds may reſemble thoſe which are inarticulate, 
becauſe the former are often copied from the latter; as the b/eat- 


ing of the ſheep, the lowing of the ox, the roaring. of the lion, 


the clangor of arms, &c. It is by this advantage that Pc pe de- 
ſcribes the falling of trees, in the following pallge, | which fo 
happil 838 to the ſenſe: HIER 


5 9 * 
4 4 4 


— 8 groan the thickets e 
Then . e e Wr thunder conn. 


17 


Milton. s deflation of the land, ads "oa hs opening. of hell- 
gates is equally Y on the ſame account : 


—— On a ſudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 


HFarſh en that the loweſt Den hes. 


Wy 8 conſtructed fo. as not to be 1 without dif- 
fenten. (which, | by the way, it requires. very little ingenuity to 


do, in our language) may very naturally repreſent any effort of 


labour and difficulty. Thus Milton hath well be Satan 
broggling through. chaos: | Hina: 
80 


a”. - 82 4 * C — . 4 : 
- 5 + 4. oy " ; ; x 
. 5 , * a 4. "as 
. 


211% 186 he with alba nd labbur hade. 
5 Mov'd * with difficulty and labour ze og: 


Mr. Pope hath not been quite ſo happy i in his profeſſed i imitation 
of Ajax's effort to 225 a rock, and Ts the .cxpreſhon of that 
effort in. words; Fits # 005 n 0 133231) & I 1 


19 : 4 1 old” os a w 2. q | | 
** 21] TY A 73; 2 1 $19) « ' SHI * 4 9 N 1 1 Y ff 00 4 LY ; 


When Ajax fitiver ſome rack's: vaſt weight to chirow, 
The line too labours, and the 3 move 1 8 


- ric. ; - * F = IF, 
* 13 * 3 * ; W "Ab 1 : = * Mi 1 71 N 1207 N 


The latter of theſe lines, in pertrulutz 3s is by"! no means of more 
difficult pronunciation than the generality of Engliſh verſes. It 
runs much fi moother, and more i” WP. ws his ry ern of the 
gentle flow of a curren 
| And my ſinooth ſtream ir in boote. numbers flows. 
HET ; £ 817. 3-23 24.511 ; 11 


But this Wine is not owing pay to the poet, but to 
the languag e, in which every poflible advantage was not taken 


22 
> 4 


$a = 
3 * 
„ 


of all the properties of found. This is alſo the caſe 1 in another 


#Y © 4 *, £ 
I (e 1 J S 


particular. bi 


Nothing i is more obvious chan that ſhort  Gllables may aptly 


repreſent Jpeed, and long ſyllables flowneſs, and that quickneſs 
and ſlowneſs are analogous to a variety of other mental concep= 
tions, which, by this 'means, might” like! riſe be expreſſed by 
ſounds. But, unfortunately, the ſtructure of moſt languages is 
ſuch as to take little or no advantage « of this property of ſound, 
any more than of the former. Inno language, perhaps, are the 
ſyllables of the words which expreſs ſwiftneſs, upon the whole, 
ſhorter than thoſe of words which expreſs fowneſs. In Latin, 
we find the penultima of velox and eino unnaturally long, while 
the penultima of mora and piger is ſhort, as allo thoſe of /abor 
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and opus, which is an nafortunate: circumſtance; for the mm 
often-quoted line of-V irgil: n viivotuib ttm uo b'volvi 


Hie Re hoe opus r 


7 F 
iS £ 


Tron 


TH | 
"19 * 


þ $1Q 41016 . "73 2o, 5 NT 1 N 
" this account Pope's deſeript 4 U f neſs 7 e 
Engliſh word, by the way, is far hs cg to the idea 
it conveys) 186 N unfortunate * Þ arne 
I I. an ar AG Df: Ty 


Not ſo when ſwift Camilla 14 the an gg 
;5 N Sos a aphengieg SSrte-and ſims along the t N 


24 * r 4 
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His « own eh 8 5 taught him that an „ Nl 2 


is more proper to expreſs lowneſs and heavineſs than ſpeed:. 


A needleſs Alexandrine. ends the eng. UE 
nes like a Ages _ —_ its low lenge mY 


However, the GR a with which, till very lately 
every body read chat paragraph of the Eſay an Critiei ciſm, from. 
which theſe extracts are made, ſhews us. how naturally we tranſ- 
fer the properties of ideas upon the words. which expreſs. them. 
Hence it is eaſy to inagine a reſemblance of the ſound to- the 
ſenſe in almoſt every thing. But ſince this is wholly the work 
of the reader's i imagination, a writer doth. not need to give himſelf 
trouble about i it.. Thoſe who underſtand. the language will imagine 
the correſpondence, and it will hardly ever be tried by the only 
fair teſt, the ear of a foreigner (or rather the eye, for if it were 
read, he would be impoſed upon) whether the correſpondence 
be any thing more than imaginary, ae 
The pauſes or intervals of ſound. a writer hath more command 
4 as they are, in a great myalure, independent of the Caprice | 

I 1 | of 
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of language. : Indeed, greater advantage may be taken of this 
property of ſpeeck to make the found: an echo to the ſenſe; than 
of the mere ſound of the words themſelves. In particular, inter- 
val are peculiarly adapted to expreſs a variety of affections of 
the mind. For it is. manifeſt that the breaks or reſts we make 
in our voice, the length or ſhortneſs of our ſentences, and the 
like, vary with the ſtate of the mind with which we deliver our- 
ſelves upon any occaſion. For inſtance, when the mind is agita- 
ted, the voice is interrupted, and a man expreſſes himſelf in ſhort 
and broken ſentences. A ſoliloquy, alſo, is expreſſed in a more 
disjomted manner than a converſation. equally ealm. In ſhort; 
every train of thought, and every circumſtance attending it, 
hath its own peculiar diviſons; and therefore if the pauſes of a 
ſentence be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to correſpond to the in- 
tervals of thought, the ſound will be a juſt. echo to the ſenſe, 
and this independent of the peculiar characters of the words 
themſelves- 

By the artful diſpoſition of the pauſe: of a: ſentence, Mr. Pope 


hath. deſcribed the catching of a butterfly, in a manner which 
gives us a 1 the action: e 


I ſaw and ſtarted "IG its vernal OY 
The rifing game, and chaced from flower to flower. 
It fled, I follow'd; now in hope, now pain. 
It ſtop'd, I ſtop'd; it moved, I moved again. 
At laſt it fix d. Tas on what plant it pleaſed, 
And where! it fix d the beauteous bird 1 ſeized. 
Doxclav, B. IV. v. 425. 


£ full 
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ſua place very aptly repreſents che 
ſtopping of a one, after an impetuous courſe down a hill; in the 
following pullige in Pope'verunlliticn of Honier mot e ei 


ä From ſteep to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds, 

At ev'ry ſhock the crackling wood reſounds.., , 

5 Still gath' ring force, it ſmokes, and, urged amain, 5 

; _ Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to the plain; 3 
Then ſtops. So Hector. Their whole force he proved, 
. when he raged, and when he  Ropp'd, unmoved, 


The whole of this paſſage; particularly the deſcription of the 
rolling of the ſtone down the hill, is a happy ERR of de- 
ſeriptive imitation. mY 

The frequent pauſes of meditation and bliloquy are happily 
imitated by Shakeſpeare' upon many n and particularly 


in Hamlet $ meditation on death: 


T o be, de ngt to be—that is the queſtion. 
. Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer 
The ſtings and arrows of- outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 
And by oppoſing, end them. To die, to ps. 
No more and by a ſleep to ſay we end i a 
The heart-ach, and a thouſand nat ral ſhocks :. . © 
That fleſh is heir to. *Tis a conſummation | 
Devouth y to be wiſh'd—to die, to ſleep g- 
To ſleep—perchance to dream. Ay, there s the n 
For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coll, 
ys give us pauſe— 


7 


4 
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A great variety of juſt expreſſion of ſenſe by ſound, or at leaſt 
intervals of ſound, may be obſerved in various parts of Pope's 
Ode on St. Cecilia's Day ; particularly at the "OO where 
he deſcribes ſeveral inftruments of 1 


as 


Deſcend, ye Nine, deſcend and 1 

The breathing inſtruments inſpire oo 
Wake into voice each ſilent ſtring, . | 

And ſweep the ſounding lyre. 
In a ſadly pleaſing ſtrain © _ 
Let the warbling lute complain 3 

Let the loud trumpet ſound, 

Till the roofs all around 

The ſhrill echoes rebound. 
While in more lengthen'd notes and flow - 
The deep, majeſtic, ſolemn organs blow. 

Hark the numbers foft and clear 

Gently ſteal upon the ear; i 

Now louder, and yet louder rife, 

And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies; 
Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes, 
In broken air trembling the wild muſic floats; 

Till, by degrees, remote and ſmall, 
The ftrains decay, 
And melt aways 

In a dying, dying fall. 


And afterwards, when he deſcribes the death of Orpheus 1 


But foon, too foon, the Joie turns his eyes. 
Again the falls, again the dies, ſhe dies. 

How wilt thou now the fatal ſiſters move ? 

No crime was thine, if 'twas no crime to love. 


* 
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Now under hanging mountains, 
Beſide the fall of fountains 
Or where Hebrus wander, N 
All alone, e 
Unheard, unknown, e 
He makes his moan, 
And calls her ghoſt, bh 
For ever, ever, ever loſt. 
Now with furies ſurrounde c. 
Deſpairing, confounded, _ TB rae 
He trembles, he glows —\ _. 
| Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows: 
See, wild as the winds, o'er the deſart bs files — 


Hark Hæmus reſounds with the Bacchanals cries 
Ah ſee — he dies. 


From reading the former of theſe paſſages, in particular, it 
muſt be apparent how] much, it is in the power of pronunciation 
to aſſiſt and help out this expreſſion of ſenſe by found and inter- 
vals of found; and betaule, if we feel che ſentiment, we una- 
voidably do give the language all the aſſiſtance we can from pro- 
nunciation, the powers of written language have been ſuppoſed 
to be as extenſive as thoſe of langigge and pronunciation toge- 
ther. The obſervation of the different manner in which the 
words great: and little are pronounced, according to the degree of 
the quality we intend to expreſs, may ſuffice to ſhew us both 
how naturally wwe endeavour to favour the ſenſe by the ſound, 


and alſo how far we are able to d * Tbe peculiar beauty, 
particularly, of the former of the' two paſſages quoted from Pope 


ny be loſt by an ingudicious pronunciation. Alſo the words 
1 „ 
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| faldn falÞn, Alba, fall'n, in Dryden's Feaſt of Alexander, require 

to be pronounced with a tone of voice growing continually more 
and more languid, to preſerve the beauty of the paſſage in which 
they are introduced. Indeed no perſon, who reads the poem 
with any feeling and taſte, can avoid doing it. There are many 
ideas and turns of thought which a ſpeaker may imitate very 
ſucceſsfully, when a vriter (unleſs languages had been conſtruct- 
ed in a manner very different from what they are) is not able to 
contribute much to the ſucceſs of the imitation, 
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LL ſpeech naturally divides itſelf into long and ſhort fylla- 
bles. Whatever language we ſpeak, or whether it be 
quantity or accent that we attend to in it, we - pronounce ſome 
ſyllables with more rapidity than others; and the art of verſifi- 
cation univerſally conſiſts in the diſpoſition of the long or ſhort. 
ſyllables, according to ſome rule. In ſome kinds of verſe, indeed, 
there is more latitude than in others; but an utter inattention to 


the length of the ſyllables would quite deſtroy the nne of. 


any verſification in the world. 

The regular diſpoſition of the long and ſhort ſyllables I 
rily divides every verſe into certain diſtinct portions, or feet, and 
the harmony of a verſe is moſt diſtinctly perceived when theſe 
portions or feet are kept as diſtinct as poſſible; becauſe then the 
regular diſpoſition: of the long and ſhort fyllables, in which the 
eſſence of verſe conſiſts, is moſt apparent. To keep theſe divi- 
ſions of verſe quite diſtinct (which the mind, according to an 


obſervation lately made, naturally inclines to do, in order to 


perfect the harmony) a.momentary pauſe muſt be made after each 


of them, and this pauſe will he peculiarly eaſy and natural, if ſuch 


diviſion, or foot, cloſe with a long ſyllable. 
| . In 
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In order to have any perception of the harmony of verſe, and 
to feel the pleaſure we receive from it, unmixed with that which 


we receive from other beauties of poetry, we muſt dif pole un- 


meaning ſyllables, or ſuch as have no other properties than length 
or ſhortneſs; in metrical order, and obſerve how we are affected 
by the pronunciation of them. By this method we ſhall alſo 
perceive the peculiar beauty of the verſification in uſe in any 
country, independent of any advantages it may derive from the 


peculiar properties of the language, or the art of the poet. For 
the ſake of brevity, I ſhall here apply this method to Engliſh he- 


roic verſe only, uſing the ſyllables that the ingenious Mr, Maſon 
contrived for this purpoſe ; viz. tum for the long ſyllable and tt 
for the ſhort one. The following line then will be the > general 
ſtandard of Engliſh lambic verſes: 


Titüm 1 titũm Il i tüm | oi tim | ti tũm. 


Let any perſon do pronounce theſe ſyllables at his leiſure, and 


he muſt perceive a diſpoſition to pauſe a little after every. long 
ſyllable, and moſt of all after the ſecond foot, leaving the latter : 


part of the verſe longer than the former ; by which means it hath 
the additional beauty of a c/max. Accordingly, it will be found 
by experience- that thoſe verſes, /eparately taken, are the moſt 
muſical, in which the words are ſo diſpoſeds that thoſe pauſes 
ſhall be the moſt diſtinctly perceived; that is, where the diviſion 
made by the words and the ſenfe coincides with the metrical 
pauſe. To this, no doubt, is owing, in a great meaſure, the re- 


markable harmony of that ſtanza of Denham's, which Dryden x 


propoſes as a paradox to be explained by the wits. of his age + 


Tho' deep, yet clear; || tho* gentle, yet not dull: 
Strong without rage; || without oferflowing, full. 
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place. If the metrical pauſe be excluded intirely, the verſe not- 
withſtanding the re diſtribution. of the long and ſhort fylla- | 
| bles, will not be diſtinguiſhable ' proſe, nor. fora verſe, 
except among others. nc; 

This a judicious ear will be able to obſerve in a compariſon. of 
the following verſes in Pope's Eſſay « on Man; in which the pauſes 
are very various. I have marked the proper pauſe to be made in 
the pronunciation, which is always as near to the metrical pauſe 
3 after the ſecond long ſyllable i in 2 the line) as a regard 
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The following: veiſes, by the cloſe evhetence of the words in 
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The God who darts his rays around the world... 
For this 8 polyſitlabies are, for * the fo 0 ft part, e re- 
fuſed admittance into the moſt ae Engliſh verſes, viz. be- 
cauſe they can hardly be ſituated where they will not occupy the 
moſt "convenient place for the principal pauſe and it is evident 
they muſt. neceſlarily occupy the Place af an inferior pauſe, at 
leaſt, On this account, though theſe verſes may contribute to 
throw an agreeable variety into a poem, they ſeldom ſound mu- 
ſically when proaduneed fioghy. The eu are father x 00 
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ſyllables, have ſeldom a ſtriking effect, becauſe they are not; in 


general, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable into long and ſhort. As it is 
only the accent which determines: the length of ſyllables in our 
language, the quantity of all words which have no accent muſt 
be arbitrary; and accord 
ſhort at pleaſure. U uleſs, therefore, there be accented worde i in- 
termixed with monoſyllables; there is nothing to direct the pro- 
nunciation of them, and without ſome dpperminate difference | in 
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The God that made both air, and earth, and been. 
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may, hen properly diſpoſed, make very muſical verſes; or, 
diſpoſed ane es may greatly injure the melody. The 
following are very harmonious verſes, though 8 the laſt) 
| they _— wholly | of monoſyllables : | 
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no pauſe between them. Nevertheleſs, Milton hath often of- 
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Pauſes muſt Weis in reading ha as vill; as verſe; and 
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